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AUG  1 5  m? 
iMHAWL 


T    O 


Sir  Ccefar  Hawkins^  Bart. 

SIR, 

THE  following  pages  having  been 
honored  with  your  approbation, 
allow  me  to  infcribe  them  to  you, 
both  as   a  mark  of  my  refpe(5l,  and  an 
apology   to   the    world    for   the    prefent 
attempt. 

For  though  Sir  Casfar  Hawkins  needs 
no  panegyrift,  the  fan(9:ion  of  his  name 
will  make  me  lefs  afraid  of  the  feverity  of 
critical  cenfure,  either  from  the  public  at 

A  3  large, 


(     vi     ) 

large,  or  the  medical  faculty  in  particular  ; 
with  whom  his  opinion  has  ever  been  of 
the  firft  authority. 

I  have  only  to  regret.  Sir,  that  the  oc- 
cafion  of  taking  this  liberty  is  not  more 
important.  My  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment, in  ftudying  under  your  immediate 
care  for  feveral  years,  certainly  demanded 
fomething  more  worthy  of  your  protec- 
tion, than  fo  fmall  and  imperfed  a  per- 
formance. 

However  the  nature  of  my  obligations 
is  fuch,  as  forces  me  to  make  this  public 
acknov/ledgement :  not  that  I  mean,  Sir, 
to  trouble  you  at  prefent  with  a  formal 
declaration  of  thofe  refpedful  fentiments 
to  which  you  are  no  ftranger  ;  I  am  only 
proud  to  be  included  in  the   number  of 

your 
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your  friends,  whom  the  advantage  of  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  has  infpired  with 
an  efteem  fuperior  to  that  of  common  ac- 
quaintance. 

That  you  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the 
honors  and  comforts,  acquired  with  uni- 
verfal  approbation,  is  the  moft  fincere  wifh 
of  him  who  has  the  honor  to  fubfcribe 
himfelf, 

S     I     Ry 

With  great  RefpeB^ 

Tour  much  obliged^ 
and  obedient  humble  Servant^ 

""''^fitS^^T^'  M.  Underwood. 


P   R   E   F    A   C 


NO  man  publifhes  an  opinion  to  the  world, 
even  on  the  moft  trivial  occafion,  without 
fome  view  to  himfelf,  or  others,  or  to  both  ;  and 
cuftom  has  eftabliihed  an  almoft  univerfal  law,  by 
which  an  author  is  bound  either  to  difcover  his 
real  motives,  or  to  devife  fome  plauhble,  and 
handfome  excufe  for  his  own  boldnefs.  The 
writer  of  the  following  fheets,  without  affedling 
any  uncommon  fhare  of  philanthropy,  would  not 
willingly  have  rilked  the  favourable  opinion  of 
his  friends,  had  he  not  been  perfuaded,  that  the 
good  efFecls  of  this  publication  will  anfwer  his 
intentions,  and  be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  di- 
flrefled.  He  is  encouraged  to  fay  thus  much,  at 
leafl:,  having  already  feen  confiderable  advantages 

ariling 
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arifing  from  a  method  of  treatment,  materially 
different  from  that  at  prefent  in  fafhlon.  And 
if  any  improvement  can  be  fuggefled,  in  a  branch 
of  furgery  confe'fledly  imperfe£t,  (for  who  will 
deny  that  fore  legs  are  difficult  of  a  laftlng  cure,) 
no  great  apology  can  be  thought  neceffary,  for 
communicating  to  the  world  any  hints  on  the  fub- 
jedl  that  may  be  ufefuL 

The  form,  indeed,  in  which  thefe  obferva- 
tions  are  prefented,  requires  more  excufes  than 
the  author  knows  how  to  make  ;  but  he  trufts 
that  the  plalnnefs,  or  rather  homelinefs  of  their 
drefs,  will  not  fo  far  prejudice  them  in  the  eyes 
of  liberal  men,  as  to  prevent  their  being  examin- 
ed with  candor,  and  made  ufe  of  in  pradlice,  if 
they  are  found  to  be  at  all  juil  and  rational.  A 
want  of  regularity  and  elegance  in  compofition, 
may  with  truth  in  this  cafe,  be  imputed  to  want 
both  of  experience,  and  leifure  to  fludy  the  cor- 
re£lnefs  and  emhellifhments  of  language.  He  has, 
indeed,  no  pretenfions  as  a  writer — but  though 
truth  may  be  adorned  by  a  florid  ftyle,  or  en- 
forced by  elegance  of  argument,  the  greatefl  de- 
ficiency in  thefe  ornaments  cannot  invalidate 
fa(5ls,  nor  juftify  an  illnatured  critlcifm,  on  that 
which  made  no  part  of  the  author's  defign. 


It 
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It  may  add  fome  weight  to  this  little  perform- 
ance, to  fay,  that  it  is  the  refult  of  more  than 
twenty  years  attention  and  experience  ;  the  writer 
having,  for  a  long  time,  invited  the  poor  to  his 
lioufe,  and  even  common  beggars,  the  moft  in- 
tra£table  of  all  patients,  and  fuch  as  either  for 
want  of  proper  food,  and  cloathing,  or  from 
their  diffolute  lives,  are  the  moft  unlikely  of  all 
to  be  cured.  He  affedls  no  other  merit  than  this 
attention  to  fo  limited,  and  in  general  fo  much 
negledled,  a  branch  of  his  profeffion  ;  to  which 
he  was  led,  fo  long  ago,  by  an  inftance  that  fell 
in  his  way  of  a  cure  performed  with  great  eafe, 
and  without  confinement,  by  a  very  ignorant 
empiric,  after  two  eminent  furgeons  had  failed 
in  the  attempt.  The  knowledge  of  this  at  an 
early  period  in  life,  when  youth  and  inexperience 
prompt  to  undertake  any  thing,  having  convinced 
him  of  the  poilibility  of  fuch  cures,  and  led 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  many,  induced  him  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  a  fubje6t,  which  he  has 
never  fince  loft  fight  of.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
education  under  the  beft  of  mafters,  together 
with  his  long  refidence  in  one  of  the  largeft,  .and 
beft  conducted  hofpitals  of  this  metropolis,  as 
well  as  his  attendance  in  thofe  of  Paris,  gave 
him  fufficient  opportunities  of  feeing,  that  for 
fome  caufe  or  other,  the  knowledge  of  compleatly 

healing 
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healing  old  ulcers  in  the  legs,  has  been,  and 
ftill  remains  very  deficient  and  uncertain.  The 
fubje(3:,  though  of  fo  great  importance  to  the 
fuffering  individual,  has  perhaps  not  appeared  of 
fufficient  confequence  to  eminent  furgeons,  whole 
employment  has  ufually  been  both  of  a  more  pro- 
fitable, and  agreeable  kind.  It  is  hoped  gentle- 
men of  this  clafs,  who  deferve  and  poffefs  the. 
higheft  degree  of  public  efteem  and  confidence, 
will  not  think  this  an  injurious  fufpicion,  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  mention  of  it  is  principally  intended, 
to  fave  the  writer  the  mortification  of  having  his 
flrfl:  attempt  thought  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  a 
firft  rate  pra6litioner.  Befides,  any  attempt  muft 
be  laudable  to  refcue  this  branch  from  the  hands 
of  quacks  and  ignorant  pretenders,  who  it  muft 
be  confefled,  have  fometimes  got  credit  in  thefe 
cafes,  where  men  of  fcience  and  a  regular  educa- 
tion have  failed.  And  here  it  may  be  proper,  as 
the  former  clafs  of  praditioners  needs  no  increaf- 
ing,  to  add,  that  the  precife  quantities  and  forms 
of  fome  of  the  applications  hereafter  mentioned, 
are  not  fpecified,  but  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
furgeon;  who  will  find  no  difficulty  in  propor- 
tioning every  a^live  and  powerful  ingredient,  to 
the  nature  and  variety  of  each  particular  cafe. 
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As  to  the  mode  in  which  thefe  obfervations 
are  prefented,  the  prefent  was  judged  the  moft 
likely  to  anfwer  any  good  end,  for  though  what 
the  author  has  to  fay  in  point  of  dire6lions,  might 
have  been  expreffed  in  a  fmaller  compafs,  or  have 
appeared  in  fome  periodical  publication,  he  could 
not,  in  fuch  a  channel,  fo  fully  fupport  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  laid  down,  nor  juflify  his  deviation 
from  eftablifhed  authorities.  He  knew  more- 
over, that  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  that  way, 
by  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  abilities*,  which 
did  not  feem  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  public. 

With  regard  to  the  few  hints  on  fcrophulous 
affections,  and  complaints  of  the  breads  in  lyings 
in  women,  they  are  equally  the  refalt  of  experi- 
ence: how  far  they  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  public,  is  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  their  con- 
iideration. 

In  concluding  this  preface,  the  author  begs 
leave  to  urge  again  his  good  intentions,  and  to 
exprefs  his  hopes,  that  the  fuccefs  of  his  plan, 
may  in  other  hands,  be  equal  to  his  own  ;  and 
then  he  fhall  expedt  the  fatisfaction  of  contribut- 
ing to  leffen  the  difficulties  and  diilreifes  of  many 
afflicted   fellow  creatures,    to   preferve    fome  of 


*  Mr.  Else,  Med.  Obferv.  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  IV. 

them 
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them  from  leading  mjfsrable  lives,  and  now  and 
then,  prevent  that  rnofl dreadful  remedy  forbad 
ijlcers,  the  lofs  of  a  limb. 


ERRATA.. 

Page  21  (note)  line  i.  ior  affcBata,  read  afc^a. 

27.  Line  3,  for  dear,  read  dean. 

53.  Line  16,  for  of  patient,  read  nf  the  patient, 

£3.  Laft  line,  dele  and. 

64.  Latin  note,  for  finge.  read  finge^ 

66.  Laft  line,  dele  the. 

^i.  Line  8,  for  an,  read  an. 

93.  Line  3,  for  arid,  read  And. 
120.  Line  7,   hx  riiher,  read  j-j^h-. 
120.  Line  9,  {or  album,  read  vitr.  allum.. 

127.  Line  25,  ^OK  healed  and  are  ^  xt^iA  and  are  healed.: — -rThe 
author  defires  here  to  apologize  for  a  very  nianifeft  inaccuracy  that 
was  not  difcovered  in  time  for  correction,  obfervable  at  pages  56?, 
and  57.  Treating  there  on  the  fubjeiSt  of  digeftion,  and  attentive 
bnly  to  the  mode  of  Pradlice,  he  has  inadvertently  runintoa  popular 
mode  of  expreffion,  whereby  he  has  appeared  to  treat  That  as  an  Ef. 
feft,  which  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  regarded  as  a  Caufe» 
The  fads  however  turn  out  the  fame,  for  wherever  there  fhall  be 
the  laudable  dilcharge  from  an  ulcer  he  has  in  any  cafe  fuppofed, 
there  likewife  will  there  be  a  kindly  appearance  of  its  furface ;  or 
wherever  a  copious  fuppuratipn  is  brought  on  that  terminates  in  laur 
dable  pus,  the  means  which  produced  it,  by  reftoring  a  due  adionof 
the  veflels,  can  never  fail  to  induce  a  florid  and  healthy  appearance  of 
the  fore,  and  remove  the  pain  and  inflammation  that  attended  it ; 
and  on  this  account  can  never  do  any  harm  ;  nor  will  a  profufe  dlf- 
charge,  produced  by  digeftives,  continue  many  days  after  the  ulcer 
Jias  become  clean. 

INTRO^ 
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IN  TRO  D  U  CTION. 


THERE  are  fome  difeafes  which  derive  their 
importance,  not  fo  much  from  their  fatal 
tendency,  as  from  the  pain  and  uneaiinefs 
they  occafion.  Stationary  ulcers  in  the  legs,  may  be 
juflly  ranked  under  this  clafs.  In  general,  we  do  not 
efteem  their  cure  effentiai  to  life;  but  he  who  is  the  un- 
happy fubjed:  of  them,  can  beft  eftimate,  how  much 
the  comforts  and  enjoyment  of  it,  are  impaired  by 
them. 

A  variety  of  obfervations  might  be  made  on  the  feveral 
peculiarities  of  thefe  ulcers;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
defign  of  this  work  to  amufe  the  reader  with  theory  on 
the  nature  of  the  complaint,  any  further  than  it  may 
be  neceffary,  iq.  order  tp  eftabiilh  the  njeans  of  a  fafe 
and  lafting  cure, 

In  this  view,  it  will  be  proper  to  drop  a  few  words 
upon  ulcers  in  general,  and  on  fome  material  differ- 
f  nces  between  thofe  now  to  be  conf^dered,  and  all  other 
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fores;  between  recent  wounds  of  the  legs,  occafion- 
ed  by  fome  accident,  and  thofe  made  on  any  other  part 
of  the  body  :  fome  reafon  there  muft  be,  for  the  addi- 
tional trouble  in  healing  the  former,  as  well  as  the 
greater  difficulty  with  which  they  are  afterwards  pre- 
ferved  in  that  ftate.  This  is  effentially  neceffary  in 
order  to  form  a  rational  practice,  and  fo  far  as  this 
end  is  kept  in  view,  it  is  hoped,  an  attempt  will  not 
be  accounted  fuperfluous. 

It  fcarcely  needs  to  be  obferved,  that  ulcers  may  be 
occafioned  either  by  every  external  accident  abrading 
the  fkin,*  or  bruiling  the  parts  underneath,  in  a  cer- 
tain habit  of  body,  predifpofed  to  ulceration;  or  by 
any  internal  caufe,-^''  exciting  fudh  inflammation  in  t 
part  as  fhall  incline  it  to  fuppUtate,  though  no  external 
injury  was  received:  fuch  are  fevers  o£  different  kinds. 
To  thefe  Ihould  be  added  negleft,  or  mifmanagement, 
when  an  abfcefs  is  formed,  by  which  a  fimple  wound  is 
converted  into  an  ulcer,  or  continual  fofe  of  the  part. 

Thefe  are  briefly  the  caufes  of  ulcers  in  general,  ^nd 
where  no  fpecific  contagion  prevails  in  the  habit,  are 
3.11  that  need  to  be  coniidered.  ^    ' 

.  In  thofe  of  the  legs,  indeed,  we  are  further  led  to 
remark  the  ftate  and  circumfiances  6f  the  limb,  whiek 
being  a  depending  and  an  extreme  part  df  the  body, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  particular  and  predifpofing  caufe^ 
Its  being  an  extreme  part,  appears  to-'  have  a  much 


*  Ulcuseft  combui  fblutidab  ei'fofib'ftfe  fa(?la.-iiGAi,6Jj-. 

^  yicgris  caufafc  Ytl  intern*  funt,  Vel  extern*.— ^^P/lRBt*  " 

greater 
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greater  in^uence  than  has  generally  been  imagined,  or 
at  leafl  exprelTed  by  writers  on  this  fubjedt,  and  tends 
very  much  to  account  for  the  frequency  of  the  difeafe, 
^nd  to  point  out  an  indication  of  cure,  which  in  prac- 
tice has  been  entirely  overlooked  ^ 

But  previous  to  entering  upon  the  cure,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  ulcers  in  ge- 
neral, enlarging  a  little  on  fome  peculiarities  attending 
thofe  on  the  lower  extremities. 

§  Authors  of  credit*  have  ufually  defined  an  ulcer 
to  be  a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  foft  part,  difchai^g- 
ing  a  purulent,  or  ichorous  niatter.-j^  .    .  r 

The  procefs  of  ulceration  feems  to  confift  in  more 
than  a  fimple  folution  of  continuity ;  there  is  a 
real  lofs  of  fubflance  in  the  ulcerated  part.  To  obtain 
therefore  a  more  corred;  definition,  I  would  be  under- 
ftood  to  mean  by  an  ulcer,  a  folution  of  continuity  in 
a  foft  part  of  the  body,  from  which  an  ichorous,  purulent, 
fanious,  or  vitiated  matter  is  difcharged;  attended  with 
a  Igfs  of  fub fiance  in  the  part.^ 

§  This 


*  Hippocrates  excepted,  who  calls  any  folution  of  continuity 
by  that  name. 

f  Wiseman,  Turner,  Bell. 

*'  Partis  mollis  folutio  puruienta,  vel  ichorofao"     Cullen. 

*'  Les  ulceres  font  des  folutions  de  continuite  dans  les  parties 
moUes,  avec  ecoulement  de  pus."  Traits  des  Tumeurs  et  des 
Ulceres, 

%  SenNertus  and  Hoffman  give  nearly  this  definition — "  Ulcus 
dicitur  folutio  continui  cum  imminuta  magnitudine,  in  parte  mollf, 

B  a  materia 
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§  This  charadier  may  be  very  applicable  to  ulcers  in 
general,  and  be  quite  fufficient  as  a  diagnofis ;  but  many 
important  diftind^ions  are  to  be  attended  to,  which  mull 
have  coniiderable  influence  in  the  treatment.  It  will  be 
quite  fufficient  to  hint  at  a  few  of  them. 
:  L.  An  ulcer  may  be  fimple,  arifmg  from  external 
caufes  merely. 

,    II.  It  may  be  the  confequence  of,  or  be  connected 
with  a  bad  habit  of  body ;  or, 

III.  It  may  be  owing  to  fome  fpecific  contagion. 

IV.  The  fituation  alfo  of  ulcers  deferves  our  atten- 
tion. They  may  afFedt  the  furfaces  of  parts,  in  the 
manner  of  an  eryfipelas;  or  partake  more  of  the  na- 


a  materia  erodente  ortum  habens.  DifFerunt  nimirum  in  eo  vulnus 
et  ulcus,  quod  in  vulnere  faltem  eft  foluta  unitas,  nihil  vero  necef- 
fario  de  parte  amiffum  eft ;  in  ulcere  vero  femper  aliquid  de  parte 
afFefta  imminutum  et  amiffum  eft,  fi  non  plus,  faltem  cutlcula." 
Sennertus:  lib.  5.  pars  2.  "  Sunt  autem  ulcera  partium  folidarum, 
atque  mollium  cum  cavitate  quadani  minori,  ichorem  tenuem,  fal- 
fum  et  acrem  fundente,  diffoluticnes  et  erofiones,  a  fero  extrava- 
fato,  et  corrupto  originem  ducentes.'V     Hoffman,  cap  vi.  §  i. 

It  is  evident  however,  that  Hoffman,  and  fome  later  writers,  de- 
fign  moreover  by  an  ulcer,  an  old,  or  ill-conditioned  abfcefs  ;  and 
tbere  feems  to  be  fome  reafon  for  this  diftinttion,  if  we  would  fpeak 
with  precifion ;  for  otherwife,  every  impoftiimation,  when  burft 
or  opened,  as  well  as  every  wound  after  an  operation,  is  equally 
an  ulcer. — He  therefore  adds,  "  Differunt  ulcera  ab  abfceffibus,  turn 
in  hifce  major,  quam  in  illis  deprehenditur  cavitas,  atque  non  tarn 
fanies  aquofa,  falfa  et  acris,  quam  potius  pus  laudabile,  bene  coc- 
tum  a  fanguine,  in  partibus  mufculolis  ftagnante,  et  mora  corrupto, 
gignitur;  licet  negari  minime  poterit,  ulcefa  faepe  ex  Spoftematibus 
oriri,  quae  in  principio  meri  fuerunt  abfceffus.*'  §   3. 

ture 
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ture  of  a  phlegmon,  by  being  feated  in  the  fubflances 
of  parts. 

But  it  will  be  neceffary  in  this  place  to  remark  other 
diftindlions,  noticed  by  the  beft  writers. 

I.  An  ulcer,  it  has  been  faid,  may  be  of  fuch  a  fpe- 
cies,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  cure  *.  This  however, 
cannot  often  be  the  cafe,  and  belongs  not  to  the  pre- 
fent  intention. 

II.  The  ulcer  may  arife  from,  or  be  accompanied 
with  fuch  a  peculiar  ftate  of  the  conftitution-f ,  that  the 
patient  may  be  unable  to  undergo  fuch  a  difcipline,  as 
will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  its  cure. 

III.  A  patient's  ftate  of  health,  or  peculiar  circum- 
flances  in  life  may  be  fuch,  that  the  injunction  of  con- 
finement and  a  recumbent  pofture  cannot  be  complied 
with  I . '-The  prefent  inquiry  will  be  more  immedi- 
ately diredled  to  the  treatment  of  ulcers  occurring 
under  thefe  laft-mentioned  circumflances ;  and  as  the 
lenient  method  is  generally  injoined  with  an  horizontal 
pofition  of  the  limb,  they  will  both  refped:ively  fall 
under  conlideration. 

§  Ulcers  troublefome  in  themfelves,  or  of  long 
(landing,  are  very  often  brought  into  a  healing  ftate, 
by  mild  means,  and  abfolute  reft,  where  no  cachedtic 
difpoiition  exifls||.  If  the  patient  after  this  lives  free- 
ly, or  ufes  much  exercife,  it  is  highly  probable  the 


*  Cancerous,  &c.    "  Ulcera  Hydropicorum  vix  imo  ne  vix  cu- 
rantur."     Hippoc.  Lib.  vi.  Aph.  45. 
f  Sharp's  Surgery.    Introdudil.  page  29. 
i  lb.  page  38.— II  lb.  page  31. 
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fore  will  break '  out  again.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  it  may  be 
faid  the  perfon  was  cured,  but  he  was  not  reflored  to 
fociety.  A  very  natural  inquiry  fuggefts  itfelf  here, 
viz.  Is  this  the  only  rational  method  of  treating  fuch 
ulcers  ?— If  it  can  be  proved,  that  a  flridt  courfe  of  re- 
gimen is  generally  unnecelTary,  and  that  abfolute  ie% 
is  often  not  only  needlefs,  but  prejudicial ;  if  it  can  be 
demonftrated,  that  by  a  different  mode  of  treatment, 
they  may  be  as  certainly,  and  often  as  fpeedily  cured, 
and  without  danger  of  relapfe ;  it  becomes  a  fubjed: 
highly  deferving  the  attention  of  every  pra(5titioner. 

It  has  been  obferved,  and  long  been  a  decided  opi- 
nion, that  wounds  or  ulcers,  fituated  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, below  the  knee,  do  not  generally  heal  fo 
kindly  as  thofe  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  *.  Va- 
rious reafons  have  been  afiigned  for  this  laft-mentioned 
fadl;  and  as  principles  are  more  or  lefs  connected  with 
pradtice,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  glance  llightly  at  this 
fubjed:,  which  will  bring  forward  the  immediate  objed; 
of  inquiry. 

Thefe  extremities  being  depending  parts,  a  flagna- 
tion  of  the  circulating  fluids  has  been  offered  by  fome 
as  an  explanation;  whilfl  others  have  attributed  it  to  a 
defcentof  depraved  or  vitiated  humors-j^. 

It 


*  It  is  a  maxim  in  furgery,  that  abfcefles  and  ulcers,  will  have  a 
greater  or  leffer  tendency  to  heal,  as  they  are  higher  or  lower  in  the 
body.     Sharp's  Introduft.  page  17. 

f  See  Wiseman,  Turner,  Sharp. 

Galen  de  Ulceribus  malignantis  Naturae.     Talia  enim  appfello,  in 

quibus 
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It  Is  ever  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  to  feparate  fafts 
from  hypothefes.  Our  knowledge  is  aftually  increafed 
by  the  one;  we  are  not  certain  gainers  by  the  other. 
Effedts  are  obvious  to  every  attentive  obferver,  but 
caufes  are  often  latent  and  dubious. 

The  firil  theory  cannot  be  admitted;  as  its  proxi- 
mate caufe  is,  by  no  means,  a  conftant  atten- 
dant on  fore  legs,  JEdema  fometimes  precedes, 
fometimes  accompanies,  and  often  feems  to  be  a  confe- 
quence  of  ulcers;  but  is  only  one  evidence  amongft 
others,  of  cachexy. 

The  fecond  enumerated  caufe  ftands  merely  on  an 
hypothetical  balls.  'Till  we  get  more  diftind;  ideas  of 
what  is  meant  by  vitiated,  or  depraved  humors,  and 
have  their  exiflence  demonfirated,  it  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  as  the  occafion  of  the  difference  in  queflion; 
efpecially  as  this  difference  is  capable  of  being  leffened, 
merely  by  topical  applications  and  exercife,  as  I  lliall 
Ihevv  in  its  proper  place. 

§  Without  prefuming  to  folve  the  difficulty,  a  few 
hints  on  the  fubjedt,  may  not  prove  unworthy  of  at- 
tention. 


quibus  aut  pars  afFedatatam  vitiofo  habitueft  prsedita,  ut  vel  optimum 
fanguinem,  qui  nutritionis  gratia  confiuit,  corrumpat:  aut  id  quod 
influit,  adeo  perverfum  exiflit,  ut  etiamfi  pars  re6te  fe  habeat,  ab 
ipfo  tamen  folo  erodatur.     (de  comp.  med.  lib.  4,) 

Ambrose  Parey,  on  the  cacoethic  ulcer,  copies  after  Galen: 
*'  influentem  corrumpit  humorem,"  (fays  he)  and  on  the  cacho- 
chymia — •*  propter  influcntis  fanguinis,  partem  exedentis,  pars  af- 
ffda  nimium  humida  non  coalefcit."     Lib.  xii,  cap.  x, 

B  3  L  The 
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I.  The  living  power  of  the  animal  exifls  in  greatcft 
quantity  nearefl  the  heart.  In  proportion  to  the  different 
diftance  of  parts  from  this  centre  of  life,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  more  languid,  the  animal  heat  is  at 
a  lower  temperature,  and  the  animal  functions  are  more 
liable  to  interruption.  But  the  healing  powers  depend 
greatly  on  the  general,  or  relative  vigor  of  the  fyflem  : 
If  therefore,  the  vital  energy  diminiihes,  at  a  dillance 
from  the  centre,  fhali  we  be  furprized  to  find,  that  the 
vis  medicatrix  (which  owes  its  falutary  power  to  the 
fame  caufe)  is  diminifhed  likewife  ? 

II.  In  the  lower  extremities  there  is  diffufed  much 
tendinous  or  ligamentous  membrane.  This  kind  of 
fubflance,  though  not  void  of  fenfibility,  pofTefies  a 
very  fmall  Ihare  of  it;  its  blood  vefTels  are  fcarcely  vi- 
able unlefs  rendered  fo  by  difeafe,  and  in  that  flate,  it 
acquires  a  high  degree  of  irritability.  The  flrud:ure 
of  the  parts  therefore,  may  in  fome  cafes,  have  confi- 
derable  influence  in  retarding  the  cure  of  ulcers.  And 
perhaps  the  depending  pofition  of  the  limbs,  though 
not  fufficient  of  itfelf,  may  in  fome  degree  co-operate 
with  other  caufes,  in  producing  the  evils  complain- 
ed of. 

When  an  ulcer  on  the  lower  extremities,  tolerably 
free  from  inflammatory  fymptoms,  and  unconne^fted 
with  cacoeEic,  or  fpecific  affedtion  of  the  fyflem,  be- 
comes intraftable  under  the  mofl  prudent  management, 
it  is  highly  neceffary  to  know  the  caufe ;  Inquifitive 
men  have,  indeed,  affiduoufly  invefligated  it,  but  to 
how  little  purpofe,  the  fuccefs,  or  rather  the  want  of 

fuccefs  in  general  prad:ice,  too  evidently  demonflrates. 

^1  will 
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■ — I  will  venture  to  fuppofe,  that  the  moil  probable 
caufe  is  a  defect  of  vital  energy  either  general  or  local. 
If  genera],  which  it  is  of  importance  indeed  to  deter- 
mine, and  an  atonic  flate  of  the  fyftem  prevails,  that 
plan  muft  be  purfued,  which  is  moft  likely  to  produce 
a  ftate  of  general  ilrength ;  but  if  the  caufe  be  merely 
local,  our  views  mult  be  very  different.     It  muft  then 
be  treated  as  a  diminution  of  adlion  in  the  part.     Not 
that  it  is  meant  to  fu^seft,  that  thofe  two  caufes  cannot 
exift  together ;  they  very  often  meet  in  the   fame  fub- 
jedt.     But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  they  may,  and 
often  do  exift  feparately.     Nor  are  we  to  conclude, 
that  becaufe  our  treatment  has  a  tendency  to  flrengthen 
the  patient,  the  defired  end  will  always  be  obtained. 
There  may  be  a  fufHcient  quantity  of  power  in  the  con- 
ftitution  to  overcome  a  dileafe,  though  that  power  be 
not  fully  exerted.   It  is  often  necelTary  to  roufe  nature  to 
aftion,  by  the  external  ufe  of  ftimulants.     But  in  do^ 
ing  this^  it  will  be  well  to  obferve,  that  as  we  have  a 
certain  end  in  view,    our  means   muft  be   adequate. 
Stimulating  applications  may  be  fo   ufed,  as  to   fret 
or    irritate  the   part,    without  the   leaft    good   effect; 
nay,  with  very  bad  effedis.     If  the  power  and  a(5tion  of 
the  part  be  not  rendered  fuperior  to  the  difeafe,  every 
ineffeftual  effort  of  nature  will  increafe  it,  and  confe- 
quently  retard  the  cure. 

Perhaps  the  irritation  ariling  from  motion,  may  in 
this  view,  be  accounted  one  kind  of  hurtful  Itimulus, 
when  applied  to  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities.  A 
perfon  affedled  with  this  kind  of  fore^  though  he  Hiould 
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not  entirely  confine  himfelf,  will  be  difpofed  to  walk  lefs 
than  ufual,  and  to  give  the  leg  fome  little  indulgence. 
The  ftimulus,  thus  irregularly  applied,  excites  the 
veffels  to  an  increafed  ad:ion ;  pain  becomes  conlider- 
able;  the  furrounding  parts  are  inflamed ;  and  the  dif- 
charge  is  increafed. — He  refts.— Nature  was  making 
efforts  to  give  a  new  furface  to  the  ulcer,  but  the  flimu- 
lus,  which  excited  her  to  acftion,  being  withdrawn,  her 
attem.pts  are  partial  and  ineiTed;ual.  And  as  more  or 
lefs  of  lofs  of  ibbftance,  always  precedes  the  Ihooting 
of  granulations,  perhaps  only  the  firffc  part  of  the  pro- 
cefs  is  compleated ;.  hence  the  ulcer  is  more  foul,  is 
deeper,  and  more  extenfive  than  before.  AH  thefe  evils 
are  attributed  to  the  motion  of  the  part,  and  abfolptp 
reft  is  deemed  a  neceffary  requifite  towards  obtaining  a 
cure. — Whether  this  be  as  evident  as  it  hath  been  ge- 
nerally imagined,  is  a  matter  very  much  to  be  doubteci 
indeed,  and  is  worthy  of  further  inquiry, 

§  It  appears  then  to  be  rational,  as  W'ell  as  agreeablp 
to  experience,  to  fuppofe,  that  from  the  legs  being  de-. 
pending  parts  of  the  body,  the  only,  nor  the  chief  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  cure  of  ulcers  does  not  arife,  but  as  hath 
been  obferved,  from  their  being  extreme  parts,  where 
the  circulation  is  leaft  vigorous.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
complaints  of  younger  people  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the.  body,  which  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  ufually  affed;  the  lower;  and  it  frequent- 
ly happens,  thatfuch  as  have  had  diforders  of  the  eyes 
when  young,  are  afflidted  with  fiftul^  in  ano,  or 
fore  legs,  when  they  grow   older;  the  circulation  of 

the 
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the  blood  through  the  more  extreme  parts,  and  their 
co'nfequent  tone,  being  then  impaired  :  and  every  fur- 
^eon  knows  how  much  more  frequently  a  gangrene  is 
found  to  feize  the  feet  or  the  toes,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  For  although  the  fingers,  with  their  vef- 
fels  equally  fmall,  are  at  a  conliderable  diftance  from 
the  heart,  yet  the  circulation  in  them  is  more  vigorous, 
both  on  account  of  their  vefiels  coming  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aorta,  and  the  continued  exercife  from  their 
more  conftant  ufe.  The  lower  extremities  being  ftill 
further  diflant,  and  not  fo  much  engaged,  have  thefe 
difadvantages  compenfated  by  the  exercife  nature  im- 
pofed  upon  them,  in  the  fupport  and  conveyance  of 
the  whole  body;  for  the  want  of  which  neccllary  fti- 
mulus,  in  indolent  and  fedentary  people,  the  circula- 
tion becomes  too  languid  to  preferve  their  due  tone. 
From  this  caufe,  as  well  as  from  the  anatomy  of  their 
parts,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  fwelling  of  the  feet 
and  ancles,  fo  common  in  fuch  perfons,  as  well  as  for 
that  which  happens,  from  the  limb  having  been  kept, 
for  any  length  of  time,  in  an  horizontal  pofition  :  for 
here,  whilil  the  moles  movenda  is  great,  the  vires  mo- 
ventes  are  diminifhed. — It  is  therefore  prefumed,  that 
exercife  being  fo  neceffary  to  fupport  general  health, 
and  particularly  the  vigor  of  the  extremities  themfelves, 
(fo  far  from  being  poiidvely  detrimental,)  mufl:,  under 
proper  management,  be  conducive  to  the  healing  of 
ulcers  lituate  upon  them.  Hence  it  will  appear  to  be 
the  province  of  art,  to  devife  fome  proper  means  to  re- 
gulate the  effedis  of  exercife,  rather  than  to  aim  at  a 
cure  fome  other  way,  by  fubverting  the  order  of  nature, 

and 
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an^  depriving  the  patient,  for  a  time,  of  a  neceffary 
mean  of  fupporting,  or  recovering  his  health;  which 
pernicious  cuftom,  it  is  prefumed,  is  one  principal  oc- 
cafion  of  the  difficulty  in  queflion, 

§  The  nature  of  the  ulcerative  procefs  next  deferves 
our  confideration.  When  from  fome  caufe,  external 
rOr  internal,  ulceration  takes  place,  a  very  ufual  way  of 
accounting  for  this  folution  of  continuity  has  been, 
that  there  is  a  melting  down  of  the  ibft  parts  into  pus, 
fanies,  &:c.*  Experiments  on  dead  and  living  fub- 
jedis  have  been  made  to  prove  this;  yet  it  is  appre- 
hended, this  procefs  never  takes  place  in  the  living 
body ;  it  is  a  procefs  that  contradicts  every  thing  we 
know  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  the  obfervations  of 
the  moft  accurate  phyfiologifls. 

The  perfecSt  folution  of  a  foft  part,  even  when  re- 
moved from  the  body,  is  not  eafily  effecfted  by  art,  unlefs 
it  be  immerfed  in  cauftic  liquors ;  much  lefs  have  we 
ever  feen  mufcular  flefh,  and  cellular  membrane  con- 
verted into  a  fluid  refembling  pus.  Simple  diviiion  of 
a  living  fibre,  does  not  neceflarily  produce  the  death  of 


*  **  Vafcula  diftenta  rupta  cum  dolore,  calore,  pulfu,  liquores 
fuos  eflfundunt,  folvunt,  putrefaciunt  leviter,  folida  tenera  atterunr, 
folvunt,  fluidis  mifcent  in  unum  fimilem  album,  fpiflum,  glutino- 
fum,  pinguem  humorem,  pus  didlum."     Boer.  aph.  387. 

*'  Pus  or  matter  is  certainly  no  natural  fecretion. — I  believe  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  diflblution  of  fome  of  the  folid  par- 
ticles of  broken  capillary  veflels,  and  a  mixture  of  fome  part  of  the 
juices  that  fliould  circulate  through  them,  makes  a  necelTary  part  of 
the  produfSiion.     Pott.  vol.  i.  p.  31^. 

that 
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that  fibre  :  but  decompofition,  either  by  the  putrefac- 
tive fermentation,  or  by  art,  never  can  take  place, 
without  depriving  the  affe(fted  part  of  its  life.  More- 
over, as  the  purulent  matters  difcharged  by  ulcers, 
differ  in  their  chemical  properties  from  dead  animal  fi- 
bres in  a  Hate  of  diffolution,  we  are  certainly  not  au- 
thorized to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  fimilar  arrange- 
ment of  particles.  Befides  we  ought  to  find  the  moft 
profufe  difcharge  from  an  ulcer  during  the  exfoiidation 
of  its  lloughy  covering ;  whereas  the  reverfe  of  this  is 
really  the  cafe.  An  ulcer  never  pours  out  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  good  matter,  as  during  a  few  of  the  firit 
days  after  its  furface  has  become  clear.  And  every 
pra6:itioner  mufl  recoiled;  having  feen  cafes,  where 
the  dimenfions  of  an  ulcer  have  been  increafed  to  twice 
its  fize,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  without  fuch  a 
proportionate  increafe  of  the  difcharge,  as  we  ought  to 
expedt  under  the  idea  of  diifolution. 

The  procefs  of  ulceration  feems  to  be  a  certain  adt  of 
the  abforbent  fyftem,  whereby  in  confequence  of  a 
llimulus,  it  takes  up  the  foft  parts,  and  carries  them 
into  the  circulation*.  No  anatomift  can  doubt  the 
poffibility  of  this,  when  he  confiders  that  ointments, 
and  even  powders  are  readily  abforbed,  efpecially 
where  there  is  a  want  of  cuticular  covering^}-.     If  this 


■*  Phyfiology,  I  believe,  is  indebted  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hun- 
ter for  this  no  lefs  probable,  than  curious  idea. 

f  See  Mr.  Cr uiks hank's  letter  on  the  abforption  of  calomel,  to 
whom  the  world  is  no  lefs  indebted  for  his  indefatigable  attention  to, 
and  ufeful  difcoveries  in  the  abforbent  fyitem, 

account 
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account  of  the  matter  be  admitted,  we  fliall  be  afliftecl 
in  underflanding  the  caufe  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  ul- 
ceration, the  exfoliation  of  dead  foft  parts,  and  def- 
quamation  of  carious  bone. 

§  But  this  idea  of  ulceration  fuggefts  a  very  natural 
inquiry,  viz.  From  whence  comes  the  purulent  mat- 
ter difcharged  by  ulcers  ?  It  has  been  faid,  that  ul- 
cers are  drains  to  carry  off  peccant  humours^^  ;  or  dif- 
folved  cellular  and  mufcular  fubil:ance>-i~;  we  have  been 
told  indeed,  that  pus  exifts  in  the  blood,  and  is  pour- 
ed forth  at  thefe  outlets. — 'The  lafl-mentioned  idea  is  in 
itfelf  fo  improbable,  and  Handing  unfupported  by  any 
deciiive  proofs,  it  may  be  regarded  merely  as  hypotheti- 
cal.— A  few  remarks  on  the  former  will  naturally  arife 
in  the  further  difcuffion  of  the  fubjed:. 

"  The  molt  probable  opinion,"  (fays  a  very  ingeni- 
ous and  refpediable  author  ;|;)  *•  hitherto  advanced,  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  pus  is,  that  it  is  always  produced 

: : ^ : ' ■ ^ r*4j 

*  "  Ulcers  may  be  looked  upon  as  drains  which  nature  has  made 
choice  of  to  relieve  herfelf."     Le  Dran". 

■f  "  Pus  is  a  mixture  of  various  ingredients,  viz.  blood,  which 
has  loft  its  red  colour,  and  is  the  largeft  ingredient  in  the  mixture  ; 
a  little  vlfcid  lymphatic  juice,  and  the  extremities  of  the  lacerated 
veflels,  which  fall  off  in  fmall  parcels,  and  are  converted  into  a 
Ibftifh  and  whitifti  kind  of  glue."     Fizez  on  Suppuration. 

*'  Si  fanguis  in  ventrem  effufus  fuerit,  prseter  naturam,  necefle 
eft  ut  fuppuratur.     Hyppoc.  aph.  20.  lib.  6. 

*'  Hoc  enim  parte  caro  putrefcit  et  exulceratur,  et  accedentem 
pitultam  et  bilem,  infuper  putrefacit,  et  fit  pus."  Id.  de  morbis. 
Lib.  2. See  alfoCuLLEN. 

^  Bell  on  the  Theory  and  Management  of  Ulcers,  &c. 

by 
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by  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation  in  the  ferous  part  of 
the  blood,  after  its  fecretion  into  the  cavities  of  ulcers 
and  abfcefieis."  This  opinion  flands  fupported  by  the 
moll:  refpediable  authorities  -j^,  but  is  not  free  from  dif- 
ficulties. Serous  effulions  made  from  a  furface,  that  is 
not  in  a  flate  of  inflammation,  will  remain  for  months 
unchanged,  and  never  affume  the  appearance  of  pus  J, 
More  or  lefs  of  inflammation  ||  feerns  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  its  formation.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved, 
that  the  nature  of  the  difcharge  depends  greatly  upon 
the  healthy,  or  unhealthy  ftate  of  the  fore.  Per- 
haps then,  it  may  approach  nearer  the  truth  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  pus  is  a  fecretion  fui  generis,  from  the  rup- 
tured velTels  of  a  cavity,  or  ulcerated  furface,  confe- 
quent  on  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation,  polTefling 


■f-  *'  May  we  not  therefore  conclude,  that  the  ferura  is  perpetually 
oozing  into  ulcers,  but  that  from  the  heat  of  the  part,  and  the  volu- 
bility of  our  fluids,  it  is  all  abforbed  or  evaporated,  excepting  this 
matter  that  remains  in  the  fore,  in  the  form  of  pus."  Sir  John 
Pr INGLE,  Appendix,  page  72. 

<  If  the  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  an  inflamed  part  dilates 
the  exhalent  veffels  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  pour  out  an  entire 
ferum, — under  flagnation,  the  ferum  may  undergo  a  particular 
change,  .by  having  the  gluten  prefent  in  it,  changed  into  a  white, 
opaque,  moderately  vifcid,  mild  liquor,  which  we  name  pus."  Dr. 
George  Fordyce. 

t  The  water  in  hydrocephalus  Internus,  afcites  hydrocele,  &c, 
which  is  generally  coagulable. 

I!  "  When  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  thrown  out  into  any  cavity,  (the 
inflammation  continuing)  it  ferments,  and  is  converted  into  pus." 
Dr.  George  Fordyce. 

originally 
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originally  the  moft  bland  and  falutary  qualities  §.  Not 
that  it  is  meant  to  be  underftood,  that  pus  is  fecreted 
in  the  form  under  which  it  appears,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  when  it  covers  the  furface  of  a  wound,  under 
the  appearance  of  an  adhelive  glairy  fluid,  the  only 
difference  between  this  and  white  pus  conlifts  in  the 
quantity  of  fuperfluous  water*  When,  by  remain- 
ing for  fome  time  upon  the  part,   the  thinner  fluid 


§  It  is  not  neceflary,  that  a  part  (hall  have  precifely  what  we  ua- 
derftand  by  a  glandular  ftrudure,  in  order  to  fecrete  fluids  for  parti* 
cular  purpofes.  The  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  every  cavity 
expofed  to  the  a6tion  of  external  air,  fecretes  a  fluid  called  mucus, 
for  the  defence  of  that  part,  &c.' — This,  in  a  healthy  ftate,  is  mild 
and  inodorous,  and  much  refembles  the  white  of  an  egg,  which  is 
perfectly  infipid  ;  and  confequently,  can  be  little  more  than  a  mu- 
cilage and  water.  Whereas  ferum  contains  neutral  falts  in  abund- 
ance ;  fuch  mucus  therefore  cannot  be  effufed  ferum.  If  it  were 
merely  ferum,  it  would  be  more  irritating  as  its  confiftency  increafed, 
the  reverfe  of  which  is  the  cafe.  When  morbid  fectetion  takes  place, 
as  in  catarrh,  gonorrhjea,  &c.  the  efFefts  of  the  neutral  falts  in  the 
ferum  poured  out,  are  pretty  evident.  Now,  thefe  difeafes  cannot 
increafe  the  quantity  of  faline  matter,  confequently,  we  muft  feek 
for  the  caufe  of  this  acrimony  in  the  different  a<Slion  of  the  vefl~els.— 
Thefe  varioufly  excited,  by  external  or  internal  flirauli,  to  irregu- 
larities in  their  a£tion,  may  likewife  afliil  us  in  our  inquiries  after  the 
caufe  of  the  various  appearances  and  qualities  of  pus,  and  of  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  fuch  morbid  fecretions  from  an  inflamed 
furface,  as  aflfume  a  purulent  appearance. — With  regard  to  the  latter 
diftinftion,  it  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  phyliologifts  to  con- 
Jider,  how  far  the  limple  inflammation  of  a  furface,  may  poffibly  be 
inadequate  to  the  produflion  of  true  pus ;  and  whether  an  erofion,  or 
lofs  of  fub fiance  may  not  be  eflential  to  that  particular  fecretion. 

is 
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is  abforbed,  or  exhaled,  the  remaining  part  affumes  opa- 
city, and  acquires  a  thicker  confiftence ;  for  if  wounds, 
furnilhing  a  great  quantity  of  good  pus,  are  examined 
a  few  hours  after  being  dreiTed,  no  fuch  matter  as  pus 
will  appear ;  but  a  thin,  ill-looking  fanies  is  fpread  over 
the  Surface  *. — In  fhort,  the  formation  of  true  pus,  and 
the  putrefacftive  fermentation  of  animal  fubflances,  bear 
no  refemblance  to  each  other,  fince  pure  pus  is  perfetftly 
inodorous,  whilft  the  other  emits  a  volatile  alkali.  Nor 
do  we  find,  that  matter  difcharged  from  a  wound  bears 
any  regular  proportion  either  in  quantity,  or  quality,  to 
the  fuppofed  degree  of  fermentation.  If  we  only  attend 
to  the  different  afpect  of  an  ulcer,  when  it  produces 
pus,  ichor,  or  fanies,  whether  we  reafon  analogically, 
or  from  evident  appearances,  the  ideal  that  has  been 
thrown  out,  of  the  healthy  or  morbid  adtion  of  the  vef- 


*  From  hence,  a  fallacy  is  difcerned  in  the  ingenious  theory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Freke,  though  it  is  a  much  more  probable  one  than  that, 
of  concodion,  or  what  is  ufually  meant  by  fermentation.  He  hu- 
moroufly  obferves,  if  it  can  be  fhewn,  that  any  part  of  the  blood, 
put  into  a  fand  heat,  and  digefted  there,  or  that  decoding  it  ever  fo 
lone,  produces  any  thing  like  concoded  matter,  he  will  give  up  the 
belief  of  his  own  opinion,  viz.  that  pus  is  produced  by  delpuma- 
tion,  or  agitation,  from  the  ferum  of  the  blood  paffing  through  the 
partially  obftrufted  extremities  of  divided,  or  ruptured  veflels, 
which  like  a  fponge,  refilling  a  free  paflage  to  the  globules  of  air  con- 
tained in  the  blood,  beats  up  the  ferum  in  its  paflage  into  a  froth,' 
juft  as  foap  and  water  would  be  by  a  like  agitation.-*-ART  of  Heajl- 

JNG. 

fels. 
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fels,  as  the  moft  probable  c'aufe  of  this  difference,  ap- 
pears, by  no  means,  to  be  an  unreafonable  conjedlure  •f'* 
But  the  idea  of  true  pus  being  a  diffolution  of  the 
mufcular  and  cellular  fubftance,  &c.  may  from  its  great 
popularity,  feem  to  demand  a  little  further  attention/ 
In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  we  are  told,  that  in  every 
coUedtion  of  matter,  there  is  adiually  very  confiderable 
lofs  of  fubftance  in  the  part,  and  for  proof  of  it  we  ard 
pointed  to  the  cavity  from  whence  the  matter  has  flowed 
on  the  burfting,  or  opening  of  the  abfcefs,  and  to  the- 
difappearance  of  the  cellular  and  adipofe  rriembrane  f 
the  greateft  part  of  which  however,  feems  only  to  be 
condenfed.     To  examine  this  point  a  little  more  nar- 
rowly, let  us  fake  a  view  of  it  where  the  fad:  ought  to 
be  the  moft  evident,  as  in  the  cafe  of  large  impofthu-' 
mations,  fuch  as  the  pfoas  abfcefs ;  from  whence  a  pint,- 
or  more,  of  matter  has  run  out  on  the  giving  way,  or 
opening  of  the  integuments.     In  fuch  cafes,  has  there 
been  a  deftru6:ion  of  mufcle,  veffels,  cellular  and  adi- 
pofe membrane,  equal  to  the  quantity  of  pus,  or  the' 
cavity  that  is  formed?    What !  a  pound  of  mufcle  and 
adipofe  membrane  deflroyed  'l>      A  bulk,  equal  to  a 
pint,  or  more,  of  matter  > — We  may,  indeed,  find  the 


f  How  frequently  is  it  in  our  power,  to  alter  both  the  appearance 
and  the  quantity  of  matter  difcharged  from  a  fore,  not  only  by  me- 
dicines, but  merely  by  external  applications  ? 

t  Experiments  on  living  animals  have  lately  been  made  to  fup- 
port fuch  an  opinion, 

mufcles 
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mufcles  feparated  one  from  another,  and  the  cellular 
membrane  torn  away  by  the  weight  of  the  fluid  j  or 
fometimes  a  mufcle  divided  longitudinally,  or  its  belly 
eaten  through  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  whole  pound  of  or- 
ganized parts  being  loft>  or  melted  down  into  matter, 
is  really  much  more  improbable  than  any  thing  that  has 
been  advanced  concerning  the  formation  of  pus,  or 
dodtrineof  the  abforption  of  parts  into  the  conilitution. 
For  whatever  has  been  faid  on  the  latter,  is  merely  to 
account  for  a  lofs  of  parts,  which  fometimes  aftually 
difappear  in  the  procefs  of  ulceration  ;  but  the  former 
opinion  fuppofes  a  quantity  of  parts  to  be  deftroyed^  (in 
order  to  account  for  exceffive  fuppuration)  where  there  is 
no  fuch  manifelt  difappearance.  But,  moreover^  in  large 
colledions  of  matter,  there  is  not  only  a  prodigious  dif- 
charge  on  the  firft  burfting  of  the  abfcefs,  but  it  often 
continues  immoderate  for  days,  and  even  for  months^ 
till  the  patient  is  deflroyed  by  it.  But  upon  opening  the 
body,  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  mufcle  appears  to  be 
loft,  and  there  is  little,  or  no  more  deficiency  of  adipofe 
membrane  in  the  part,  than  throughout  the  reft  of  thebo- 
dy  the  whole  being  in  fUch  cafes  exceedingly  emaciated ; 
and  the  fat  fuppofed  to  have  been  abforbed.  To  fum 
up  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  in  the  former  inftance 
of  the  fudden  fpreading  of  an  ulcer  ||,  the  difcharge  is, 
by  no  means,  proportionate  to  the  great  lofs  of  parts ; 


II  Page  27- 

C  and 
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and  in  the  prefent,  there  is  not  a  lofs  of  parts  propor- 
tionate to  the  immoderate  difcharge. 

But  it  is  faid  by  others,  that  there  is  not,  indeed,  fo 
great  a  diflbiution  of  folid  parts,  as  to  furnifh  the  whole 
of  thefe  purulent  matters,  but  fo  much  of  them  iS; 
rnelted  down  as  gives  tenacity  to  the  fluid ;  and  is  aa^ 
elTential  ingredient  in  true  pus  §.  Befides  what  has  been, 
already  advanced  in  anfwer  to  this  latter  affertion,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  wherever  there  is  an  evident  ad- 
mixture of  fat,  or  of  the  craflimentum  of  blood  ;  or  the 
parts  are  in  a  lax  and  lloughy  ftate,  the  pus  is  never 
good,  but  always  thin,  difcoloured,  or  foetid.  Where- 
as, when  the  fuface  of  an  ulcer  is  firm  and  florid,  with-, 
out  the  leafl:  appearance  of  the  melting  down  of  parts, 
(as  it  is  called,)  there,  it  has  been  obferved,  the  pus  is 
thick  and  good  ;  there  only  is  it  album  laeve  et  jequale. 

Moreover,  if  the  diflTolution  of  organized  parts,  does 
not  furnifli  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  the  purulent 
difcharge,  it  can  fupply  only  a  very  fmall  part  of  it,  as 
is  manifeft  from  w'hat  has  been  faid  above  on  the  ftate 
of  the  parts,  as  they  appear  in  thofe  who  die  of  an 
atrophy,  in  confequence  of  very  large  incurable  abfceflTes, 
And  iffolittleof  the  pus  can  befurniflied  by  the  diflTolu- 
tion of  folid  parts,  and  its  true  purulent  appearance  be 
not  occafioned  thereby,  the  difficulty  is  not  removed;, 
and  the  queftion  returns,  viz.  how  is  pus  formed  ?. 
— a  queftion  I  have  attempted  to  anfwer,   and  which 


§    BOERHAAVE,    Mr.    PoTT,    &C. 

for 
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for  any  thing  that  has  as  yet  been  advanced  to  the  con>- 
trary,  may  prove  full  as  fatisfaftory  and  rational,  as 
any  other  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  matter. 

§  When  the  conftitution  has>  at  a  certain  time  of  life,- 
been  long  accuilomed  to  the  prefence  of  an  ulcer  in 
fome  part  of  the  bodyj  praftitioners  have  been  much 
divided  about  the  propriety  of  attempting  a  cure*  It  has 
been  deemed  improper  to  heal  it,  without  fubftituting- 
a  drain  in  fome  convenient  part,  in  its  Head.  This  opi- 
nion is  founded  partly  on  theory,  partly  on  obfervation. 
If  we  regard  old  ulcers  as  drains,  or  outlets  for  vitiated 
humors  *;  the  evacuants  of  a  conliderable  quantity  of 
fluids,  where  retention  muft  diforder,  or  overload  the 
fyftem,  and  induce  plethora  -f,  &c.  fuch  ideas  muft  na- 
turally produce  a  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  effediing 
fo  important  a  change.  Fad:s  are  not  wanting  to  prove 
that  difagreeable,  and  even  fatal confequencesj  have  fol- 
lowed the  drying  up  of  long  continued  ulcers^  and  even 
of  ifTues  |.— Though  the  fadis  cannot  be  denied,  the 
explanation  given  of  them  may  be  called  in  quellion  j|, 

C2  We 


*  A  mefure  qu*on  travallle  a  guerir  I'ulcerej  It  faut  avoir  fola 
d'ouvrir  un  cautere  a  la  partle  qu'on  jugera  le  plus  convenable,  pour 
donner  aux  mauvalfes  humeurs  un  epanchoir  ^  la  place  de  celui  qu'on 
Va  boucher.  Traite  des  Ulcer es  ^c. 

f  See  Bell  on  Ulcers. 

J  Le  Dran's  Obfervations. — Sharp's  Surgery,  Introdudlon. 

II  Ulcera  diuturna  et  inveterata  non  fine  periculo  curantur,  nifi 
.corpus  diligenter  purgetur,  et  viiftus  ratio  bona  obfervetur  j   cujus 

rei 
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We  know  that  in  many  cafes,  very  fufpicious  a  priori, 
ulcers  have  been  dried  up,  not  only  without  bad  confe- 
quences,  but  where  very  confiderable  advantages  have 
enfued.  Whereas,  fatal  accidents  have  fometimes  taken 
place  after  the  cautious  healing  of  more  recent  fores  in 
apparently  good  habits  of  body  ;  which  would  fcarcely 
have  been  attributed  to  fuch  cures  as  to  their  proper 
caufe. — The  pofi  Hoc  and  propter  Hoc,  it  is  well 
known,  require  a  judicious  difcrimination. — Where, 
indeed,  there  has  long  been  a  very  profufe  difchargc 
of  matter,  a  ceflation  of  the  accuflomed  evacuation 
may  have  fome  influence.  But  if  particular  cafes 
are  excepted,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
effed:  of  ulcers  upon  the  conllitution,  is  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  quantity,  much  lefs  to  the  quality  of  the 
matter  difcharged  by  them  ;  which  it  is  likely,  depend 
on  the  ftate  and  a6:ion  of  the  vefTels  of  the  part,  where 
at  leaft,  there  is  no  fpecific  contagion.  No  opinion  is 
more  popular,  than  the  exiftence  of  humors  in  the 
blood  ;  and  perhaps  very  few  opinions  have  lefs  founda- 
tion in  faft.  The  ferum  of  blood  may  differ  in  con- 
liftency,  and  contain  more  or  lefs  faline  particles  ;  the 
red  globules  may  exifl  in  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  ; 
the  coagulating  lymph  may  vary  in  its  relative  propor- 


rei  exemplum  habet  Gal.  Fabrlcius,  de  quodam  viro  qui  cum  ulcus 
invcteratum  in  crure  finiftro  ab  iropirico  a/*!9oS>©'  curatum  fuiflet, 
poft  menfes  aliquot  pleuriddein  finiftro  latere  correptus,  atque  in  de 
mortuus  eft,  et  morbo  durante  talia  expuit,  qualia  antea  ex  ulcere 

«fHuere  folebant. 

Sennertus  Lib.  5  Prognoftica. 
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tlon  to  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood — if  we  advance 
much  further,  we  are  treading  merely  on  hypothetical 
ground. 

Nor  are  we  warranted  to  conclude  from  obfervation^ 
that  quantity  ought  to  influence  us  much  more  in  the 
healing  of  ulcers.  Are  the^efFedts  of  ulcers  upon  the 
conftitution,  by  any  means,  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  difcharged  by  them  ?  Do  we  not  fee, 
that  the  fpecies  of  ulcer,  and  its  feat,  very  often  deter- 
mine its  harmlefs,  or  mifchievous  tendency  ?  Were  we 
always  to  form  our  prognollic  of  the  termination  of 
ulcers,  from  the  quantity  of  furface  they  occupy,  or 
the  fluids  they  difcharge,  every  day's  experience  would 
prove  the  fallacy  of  fuch  a  prognoftic.  Small  ulcers 
(unattended  with  caries  of  the  bone)  may  bring  on 
hed:ical  fymptoms,  and  the  amputation  of  the  whole 
limb  fliall  fave  the  life,  and  reftore  the  health  of  the 
patient.. 

§  The  ill-efFefts  which  ulcers  have  upon  the  con- 
fliitution,  feem  to  arife  from  irritation,  and  the  confe- 
quent  general  fl:ate  of  exertion  into  which  the  fyftem  is 
thrown.  When  the  difcharge  is  very  profufe,  inanition 
is  produced  ;  but-'fimple  inanition  is  not  a  proximate 
caufe  of  hedic  fever ;  nor  of  fymptoms  of  irritation  *. 

C  3  The 


*  Wounds  of  the  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages  and  the  cavities  of 
joints,  are  more  liable  to  be  attended  with  fymptoms  of  irritation, 
than  the  inflamnation  of  other  parts :  by  fuch  fymptoms  therefore  are 

meant, 
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The  fyflem  being  kept  in  a  perpetual  Hate  of  tenfion,  by 
the  conftant  ftimulus  of  an  ulcer,  and  nature  fruitlefsly 
exhauiting  herfelf  to  fubdue  an  obilinate  difeafe,  will 
fufficiently  account  for  that  train  of  ill  fymptoms,  which 
fometirnes  accompanies  ulceration  *, — But  though  fti- 
inuli,  in  certain  habits  and  under  certain  circurnftances^ 
may  prove  detrimental  to  heath,  yet  in  many  inftances, 
we  iind  them  excellent  remedies.  The  good  efFesfts  of 
bliiters  and  cauflics,  applied  near  the  feats  of  diieafes, 
are  generally  known  ;  yet  we  do  not  fuppofe,  that  there 
is  any  fpecific  virtue  in  cantharides,  neither  do  we  re- 
gard them  as  the  evacuants  of  vitiated  humors.  It  is  a 
fadt  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  however  plentifully 
abiiflered  part  may  pour  out  its  ferum,  it  is  often  more 
advantageous  to  heal  the  fore,  and  apply  a  frefh  flimur- 
lant,  than  to  keep  it  open  by  mild  digeflives.  If  the 
good  efFedts  of  bliilers,  therefore,  be  admitted  upon 
thefe  principles,  why  rejedt  this  reafoning  in  the  cafe  of 
ulcers,  which  may  not  improperly  be  termed  perpetual 
blifters  or  iffues  ? 

The  efFefts  of  ulcers  upon  the  conftitution  In  general^ 
being  thus  hinted  at,  the  main  queftion  may  be  re^ 


meant  great  depreffion  of  ftrength,  anxiety,  frequent refpiration,  quick 
and  fmajl  pulfe,  a  tendency  to  delirium,  or  fpafmodic  afFetftions  of  the 
niufcles.  Thefe  fymptoms  do  not  indicate  a  difeafe  of  the  general 
fyftera,  but  depend  upon  the  prefence  of  an  irritating  caufe  ',  and 
when  the  caufe  is  removed,  the  effedt  immediately  ceafes. 

*  Natura  enim,  femper  folicita  eft  in  confervatione  individui  ful, 
morbifque  fefe  oppoiiit ;  fed  prout  valida  aut  imbecillis  fuerit,  aut 
s'idtix  evadit,  aut  fuccumbit,     {Ii]LpAiify8.  Obferv,  Chirurg.  77. 
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fumed,  viz.  Is  it  always  proper  to  attempt  the  cure  of 
ulcers  ?  Were  a  general  and  dir.ed:  anfwer  to  be  of- 
fered, it  might  be  given  in  the  affirmative;.. — If  a  cafe 
occurs  (which  is  not  improbable)  where  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  jucjged  a  leflef  evil  to  let  the  ulcer 
remain,  than  to  attempt  its  cure  ;  yet  if  its  extent  of 
furface  be  very  confiderable,  it  will  be  prudent  to  lefTen 
its  dimenfions.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  as  the  feat  of 
an  ulcer,  however  fmall,  may  be  in  a  very  inconvenient 
-part  of  the  body,  an  ilTue  'f-  may,  in  many  fufpiciou? 
cafes,  be  fubflituted  in  its  ftead  1;  which  if  this  reafoning 
be  valid,  will  much  oftener  than  it  is  imagined,  have 
the  fame  good  effedt.  Whether,  therefore,  we  regard 
the  oneration  of  ulcers  as  a  drain,  or  as  a  ftimulus  to 
the  fyflem,  there  can  feldom  be  any  reafonable  obje(flion 
againft  healing  them. 

The  preceding  obfervations  are  natural,  they  are 
founded  on  fad:s,  and  it  is  hoped,  they  will  fupport  the 
inference  intended  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Many  of 
them  almoft  infenfibly  occurred  to  the  author  in  the 
courfe  of  his  practice,  nor  did  he  difcern  half  their 
force,  till  repeated  experience  conftrained  him  to  attend 
to  them,  and  forced  on  his  mind  fuch  refled:ions  as  led 


f  In  all  thefe  cafes,  it  is  proper  to  purge  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
calomel,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  and  to  make  an  iffue,  when  the 
fore  is  almoft  healed.     Sharp,  Introduftion,  p.  40. 

:}:  Le  Dran,  Bell.  The  latter  has  fome  obfervations  tending  to 
prove,  that  the  difcharge  from  a  commoia  iflue  is  ufualiy  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined, 
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to  fupport  them.  Be  it  obferved,  however,  once  for 
all,  that  fuccefs  preceded  his  reafonings,  and  if  he  has 
failed  in  his  theory,  the  facfts  ftand  the  fame,  and  every 
man  is  left  at  full  liberty  to  give  a  better  illuft,ration  of 
them.  He  concludes  it,  indeed,  far  fafer,  even  induf- 
trioufly  to  invent  a  fpecious  theory  in  fupport  of  experi^ 
ence,  than  to  found  a  praiftice  on  mere  metaphylical 
reafonings,  however  ingenious  they  may  feem.  If  he 
has  erred,  he  has  erred  on  the  fafe  fide,  and  cheerfully 
fubmits  both  his  principles  and  pradiice  to  the  judge* 
ment  of  others. 
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TH  E  intentions  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers 
on  the  legs,  have  been  principally  two; 
namely,  to  bring  thofe  into  an  eafy,  harmlefs 
ftate,  whofe  perfed:  cure  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  or 
cannot  be  obtained  :  or  fecondly,  in  the  moft  fafe  and 
rational  way,  to  accomplilh  it  in  every  ulcer  not  under 
thofe  circumftances. 

Whether  there  be  many  fuch  cafes  as  the  former, 
where,  at  Icaft,  there  is  not  manifeft  difeafe  of  the 
vifcera,  I  Ihall  not  take  upon  me  any  longer  to 
difpute :  and  however  numerous  they  may  be,  the 
known  rules  of  art  are  fully  fufEcient  for  every  thing 
that  feems  to  be  expedled  from  it.  I  may,  however, 
venture  to  add,  that  perhaps  nothing  will  co-operate 
fo  much  with  the  firll;-named  intention^  as  the  bandage 

hereafter 
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iSSffer  to  be  mentionec!,  drawn  moderately  tight.  It 
is  the  latter  then  that  will  be  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  pages, 
including  fome  of  thofe  which  have  been  judged  inca- 
pable of  cure,  or  of  being  long  preferved  in  that  ftate. 

To  purfue  this  intention  more  perfedlly,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  mofl  ufual  methods 
of  cure,  with  the  internal  remedies  on  which  furgeons 
have  at  different  periods  principally  relied.  And  here  a 
large  field  for  difputation  would  open,  if  notice 
were  taken  of  every  thing  that  has  been  in  vogue,  or 
has  had  fome  warm  advocates  even  from  the  prefs. 
But  I  Ihall  only  glance  at  fuch  things  as  have  not  been 
generally  adopted,  and  Ihall  chiefly  confine  my  obfer- 
vations  to  thofe  in  great  credit  amongfl  furgeons  of  re- 
putation, who  the  author  of  this  little  cfTay  wifhes  may 
perufe  it  with  the  fame  degree  of  candor^^.  that  he  has 
tiieant  to  exercife  of  modefty  and  refped:,  in  the  liberty 
he  has  taken  in  differing  from  them  in  opinion.  He 
cheerfully  acknowledges  the  fuperior  abilities  of  many 
of  thofe  who  may  be  his  readers,  as  well  as  their  more 
extenfive  experience  in  the  general  prad:ice  of  furgery— 
he  thinks,  however,  he  has  fome  improvements  to  offer 
on  the  article  of  ulcers,  though  there  is  perhaps  no 
other,  in  which  he  Ihould  not  think  it  fufficiently  ho- 
norable to  fay,  I  pr^e,  fequar,  fi  non  paflibus  sequis. 

Aniongft  the  internal  remedies  once  in  great  repute 
with  fome  practitioners,  are  the  Solanum,  Nitre  and 
'CicuTA  ;  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  tried  in  fo  many 
'complaints,  little  more  need  be  faid  in  this  day,  than 
that  it  hath  failed  of  that  general  fuccefs  we  were  once 
jnade  to  exped;,  in  any  of  thofe  for  which  it  was  at  firft 

fo 
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fo  highly  recommended;  though  it  is  well  known  to 
many  people,  that  the  materia  medica  has  been  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  it.  Although  an  uncertain  medicine, 
it  now  and  then  proves  a  moft  valuable  remedy.  In 
the  hands  of  judicious  phyficians,  and  particularly  thofe 
great  ornaments  of  their  profeffion.  Dr.  JVarren,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Fothergill,  many  fevere  anomalous  com- 
plaints have  been  immediately  relieved  by  it  *,  after 
having  withftood  every  rational  means  that  could  be 
thought  of. — The  cicuta,  however,  is  no  fpecific  for 
fore  legs,  and  though  it  may  have  its  ufe  as  an  anodyne, 
in  a  few  cafes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  it  will  be  fuf- 
licient  to  obferve  here,  that  it  hath  done  but  little  in 
the  cure  of  ulcers  of  any  kind. 

The  SoLANUM,  I  believe,  has  been  long  exploded,  as 
a  remedy  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon,  and  would 
not  have  been  mentioned  here,  if  great  things  had  not 
once  been  faid  of  it.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  had 
its  ufe  in  fome  cafes,  which  I  was  witnefs  to  many  years 
ago,  when  houfe-furgeon  to  St.  George's  Hofpital,  but 
it  is  certainly  much  too  powerful  and  uncertain  a  reme- 
dy for  general  ufe,  and  there  never  was  found  any  rule 


*  Of  this,  the  writer  of  thefe  pages  was  perhaps  one  of  the  moil 
fortunate  inftances,  when  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Warren  for  a  moft: 
fevere  and  painful  afFedion  of  the  face.  And  he  hopes  he  fliall  not 
(oflfend  that  eminent  praftitioner,  by  taking  this  opportunity  of  pabr 
licly  acknowledging,  the  very  great  obligations  he  has  been  long  un- 
ider  to  his  friendfhip  and  fervices;  and  as,  by  no  means,  the  leaft  of 
them,  that  he  has  been  more  than  once,  the  kind  inftrument  of 
prolonging  the  valuable  days  of  his  neareft  relative,  and  choiceft 
comfort  in  life. 

by 
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by  which  tojudgeof  the  probability  of  its  Tucceeding, 
unlefs  it  may  be  faid  in  cafes  attended  with  great  pain; 
and  herein'it  is  not  only  far  lefs  certain  than  opium, 
but  much  inferior  to  the  cicuta.  It  may  however,  be 
adminiftered  with  fafety  for  a  few  days,  and  will  often 
produce  a  florid  furface  on  an  ill-conditioned  fore. 

Nitre  was  a  few  years  ago  recommende;d  in  the  cure 
of  ulcers*;  and  having  been  long  regardful  of  every 
thing  that  promifed  relief  in  thefe  complaints,  I  was 
readily  difpofed  to  attend  to  it.  After  a  fair  and  re- 
peated trial  of  it,  I  can  venture  to  fay  only,  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  ufeful  upon  the  lenient  plan,  as  it  certainly 
co-operates  with  the  intention  there  purfued,  of  reft, 
evacuations,  &c.  by  its  known  quality  of  leflening 
fenfibility  in  the  nerves  of  the  itomach  and  the  general 
fyftem,  and  thus  making  the  fluids  circulate  more 
flowly :  but  it  has  been  obferved  -f-,  that  the  cure  of  ul- 
cers, when  accomplifhed  by  fuch  means,  is  feldom  per- 
manent. Moft  of  thofe  which  were  large  broke  out 
again  whilfl  I  perfevered  in  the  ufe  of  it,  which  I  have 
fince  cured  on  another  plan,  as  I  believe,  without  dan- 
ger of  relapfe.  Belides,  the  poflibility  of  fuch  a  medi- 
cine, in  large  dofes  long  continued,  producing  fome 
unpleafant  effed;s  in  certain  conflitutions,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  another  objedion  to  its  general  ufe.  It  is 
indeed  a  well  known  and  powerful  diuretic,  but  when 
taken  io  the  large  dofes  prefcribed,  its  temporary  good 
efFedts,  I  apprehend,  are  not  fo  much  to  be  attibuted 


*  Dr.  RowL  EY  on  Ulcers  in  the  Legs* 
f  Vide  the  IntroduftiLn. 
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to  this  as  to  its  fedative  powers.  In  more  moderate 
^ofes,  however,  it  may  be  adminiftered  in  thofe  cafes, 
wherein  the  above  remedies  are  evidently  called  for,  as  i 
where  an  inflammatory  diathefis  prevails  in  the  habit^. 
or  perhaps  the  limb  only  is  greatly  inflamed;  nitre  is 
in  fuch  cafes  a  moft  powerful  medicine,  and  may  be 
ufed  together  with  gentle  purges,  for  a  certain,  but 
probably  fliort  time,  to  advantage. 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  further  inquiries  into  the 
ufe  of  internal  remedies,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take 
fome  notice  of  other  modes  of  treatment,  which  might 
not  be  thought  worth  mentioning,  but  for  their  great 
reputed  fuccefs. 

One  of  thefe  confifts  of  fridlions,  and  though  it  may 
be  accounted  in  fome  degree  empirical,  probably  fome 
good  may  have  been  done  by  it.  And  it  fo  far  coin- 
cides with  the  prefent  plan,  as  it  proves  a  ftimulus, 
fupplying  the  defedt  arifing  from  the  languid  circula- 
tion in  the  extremities.  It  will  thereby  liberate 
the  parts,  and  open  the  fine  velTels  terminating 
on  the  fkin*;  but  there  is  fomething  fo  painful  (as  I 
am  told)  in  the  operation,  and  fo  inelegant  and  inarti- 
ficial in  the  mode,  that  no  furgeon  will  probably  ever 
adopt  it. 

There  are  however  people  in  London,  who  eiffec- 
tually  cure  ulcers  in  the  legs  without  confinement,  or 


*  Defriftio  poteft  folvere,  ligare,  incarnare,  minuere ;  dura  li- 
gare:  mollis  folvere ;  multa  minuere:  xnoderata  craflefacere. 

Hippoc,  Officin.  Med. 
regulation 
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regulation  of  diet,  fome  of  them  with,  and  others  with-' 
out  the  ufe  of  tight  bandages;  one  of  thefe  makes  free 
ufe  of  the  mercur.  corroliv.  rub.  and  as  it  appears^ 
with  very,  good  fuccefs.  But  where  no  bandage  has 
been  applied,  the  ulcers  are  apt  to  break  out  again^; 
fome  of  which  I  have  attended  afterwards,  which  no\v' 
remain  perfeftly  well. 

Another  method  among  fuch  pra<ftitioners,  is  that  of 
bathing  the  limb  in  aftringent  liquors,  or  applying 
aftringent  lotions  or  dreflings.  And  indeed  fuch  a  prac- 
tice in  fome  cafes,  with  certain  limitations  and  additi- 
ons, feems  more  intitled  to  attention,  than  many  other 
external  applications;  though  it  is  capable  of  doing  great 
mifchief  in  the  hands  of  empirics.  This  method  how- 
ever, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  does  no- 
thing without  very  tight  bandage  or  reft. 

Befides  thefe  methods,  there  are  others  which  have 
been  ufed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not  without 
fome  fuccefs ;  but  fo  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  con- 
ceal them,  that  their  good  effedis  are  neceflarily  very 
limited.  Amongft  thefe,  the  moft  remarkable  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  is  that  pradliced  by  a  refpec- 
table  gentleman  not  of  the  profeflion  ;  and  Ihould  he 
think  proper  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  his 
method  and  fuccefs,  it  is  prefumed  that  men  of  liberal 
fentiments  will  think  themfelves  indebted  to  him. 

I  return  now  to  fome  further  remarks  on  internal  re- 
medies, and  Jhall  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  in  more  gene- 
ral ufe,  and  ftill  in  great  reputation  with  the  beft  prac- 
titioners in  furgery. 

The 
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The  firft  I  Ihall  mention  is  Mercury. — This  may 
indeed  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  in  many  cafes  *, 
as  a  moft  powerful  deobftruent  and  ilimulant.  But 
when  exhibited  freely,  fo  as  to  raife  a  falivation  *•{-.;  the 
cafe  is  entirely  changed  ;  it  may  indeed  from  the  vaft 
difcharge  it  occaiions,  from  the  various  fecretions,  in  a 
few  inftances  carry  off  fomething  that  has  been  injuria 
ous  to  the  habit,  and  may  efpecially  keep  it  from  the 
wound,  and  from  counteracting  the  furgeon's  deligns  ; 
but  I  am  fatisfied,  it  ufually  ad:s  far  more  powerfully 
by  reducing  the  vis  vit^  for  the  prefent,  and  thereby 
coincides  with  the  intentions  of  reft,  diet,  and  purga- 
tives, as  will  be  further  ihewn  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 
And  every  candid  practitioner  will  allow,  that  of  all 
the  cafes  of  fore  legs,  that  return  fo  frequently  to  the 
hofpitals,  the  greateft  number  is  from  thofe  who  were 
cured  under  a  courfe  of  mercury  :  nor  is  it  even  proba- 
ble, that  ftrong  and  laborious  men,  whofe  fores  have 
been  healed  by  the  means  of  fo  debilitating  a  plan^ 
Ihould  continue  long  in  that  ftate,  when  they  return  to 
their  ufual  diet  and  exercife. 

Calomel  taken  inwardly,  and  in  fmall  dofes  as  an 
alterative,  though  it  iefs  powerfully  promotes  the  fecre- 
tions,  adts  neverthelefs  upon  the  fame  plan,  and  being 
indeed  ufually  joined  with  purgatives,  cannot  fail  t6 
eifedt  juft  as  much  as  other  medicines  of  this  clafs.  It 
may  have  one  advantage  of  them,  however,  by  adting 


*  See  Falck  on  Mercury.      ' 
f  See  Sharp's  Surgery. 
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as  a  ftlmulus  to  the  habit,  though  in  this  view,  the  cdr- 
rofive  fublimate  is  a  preferable  medicine^  not  being  fo 
likely  to  purge,  and  is  often  of  great  fervice  in  the  cure 
of  thefe  ulcers,  which  fo  often  happen  to  men  whofe 
habits  have  been  tainted  with  lues  venerea. 

Peruvian  Bark  is  direfted  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  on 
the  legs,  as  it  is  alfo  of  many  other  fores,  and  is  doubtlefs 
a  very  valuable  drug.  In  the  cafes  before  us,  and  per- 
haps in  all  others,  it  adts  as  a  tonic,  and  as  fuch,  often, 
produces  wonderful  effecfts  ;  neither  phylician  nor  fur* 
geon  would  willingly  pra(9:ice  without  it  ;  but  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  it  may  be  objedted  to,  in  many  cafes, 
as  a  medicine  to  be  very  long  continued,  at  leafl,  with 
the  view  in  which  it  is  fometimes  prefcribed.  It  is  ufe- 
ful  only  where  nature  is  languid,  and  her  powers  fland 
in  need  of  afliftance  to  bring  an  ulcer  into  a  good  Hate  ; 
it  may  then,  in  general,  be  foon  difcontinued,  as  Ihould 
every  other  means  ufed  under  the  idea  of  expediting  a 
cure.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  it  ever  a6:s  as  an 
aftringent  in  this  way,  but  if  it  does,  it  will  be  often 
injurious  ;  for  it  is  a  general  rule,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, that  ulcers  on  the  legs  Ihould  be  fuffered  to 
difcharge  as  much,  and  as  long  as  they  are  difpofed  to 
do,  which  difcharge  Ihould  leflen  only  in  proportion  as 
they  diminifh  m  fize  :  but  of  this,  more  will  be  faid  in 
its  proper  place,  whilfl  I  add  a  few  words  on  other  in- 
ternal remedies  in  pretty  general  ufe. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  little  need  to  be  obferved 
on  the  article  of  Purging,  unlefs  it  be  to  make  an  apo- 
logy for  fo  egregious  a  deviation  from  the  general,  and 

moft 
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ihoftantient  pradllce||;  and  this  I  am  ready  to  do  bolj^'*;  ^! 
on  the  prefent,  and  every  other  occafion,  when  I  Ihall  be 
found  differing  from  gentlemen,  who  have  made  furgery 
their  ftudy  and  pradiice  much  longer,  and  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  I  have  pretended  to. — But,  amicus  Plato, 
amicus  Socrates,  fed  magis  amica  Veritas. — To  yield 
to  any  authority,  would  here  be  criminal.  Fadis  muft, 
and  will  fland. — I  have  feen  the  pradtice  of  the  moft 
eminent  of  the  profeffion  both  here  and  in  Paris,  and 
have  profited  from  it ;  but  in  this  initance,  at  leaft,  ge- 
neral prefcription  has  failed  ;  and  every  man  knows  how 
tedious  is  the  cure,  and  how  frequeut  the  relapfe  of  fore 
legs.  Nature  is  compelled  to  dry  up  the  furface  of  the 
ulcer,  by  the  improper  help  of  epulotics,  refl,  abilinence 
and  phyfic,  rather  than  encouraged  to  throw  off  by  the 
lore,  whatever  is  oiFenfive,  to  fill  up  the  furface  with 
found  flelh,  and  gradually  to  abate  the  difcharge,  only 
in  proportion  as  that  furface  diminilhes. — This  is  the 
work  of  nature. — 'Nao-wy  cpvc-ig  Ic^^og  § — art  Ihould  do  no 
more  than  affifl  her  endeavours,  or  remove  the  obftacles 
in  her  way. — But  this  is  to  anticipate  the  fubfi;ance  of 
the  following  iheets  ;  fuffice  it  to  fay  here,  that  whatever 
virtue  the  exhibition  of  purges  may  be  judged  to  have 
in  healing  of  ulcers,  the  frequent  ufe  of  them  certainly 
does  not  difpofe  them  to  remain  fo  ;  nay  on  the  other 


f[  See  Hippoc.  lib.  de  humor.  Turner,  Sharp,  and  Heister. 
on  ulcers  on  the  legs,  the  laft  of  whom  more  particularly  advifes  fre- 
quent purges  to  carry  off  the  foul  humors  ;  forgetting  that  a  con- 
tinued recourfe  to  them,  will  carry  off  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad. 

§  Hippoc.  Epir)Er«.  lib.  6,  §  5. 

D  hand 
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indj^'  I  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  long  continued  ufe 
th|m  is  needlefs,  and  even  prejudicial,  in  the  cure 
Itfelf^*  as  is  every  other  means  of  lowering  the  flrength, 
and  fbr  the  prefent  impairing  the  general  health  of  the 
patient. 

Another  means  In  great  repute,  both  with  former  and 
modern  praftitioners,  is  the  uf^  of  alterative  medicines. 
—What  virtue  fome  drugs  may  be  poffeffed  of,  it  doth 
not  perhaps  become  a  furgeon  to  thruft  in  an  officious 
opinion,  but  this  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  fome  me- 
dicines have  obtained  very  fine  names,  which  it  is  well 
if  they  deferve.  That  there  are  fuch,  as  with  very  little 
or  no  fenfible  operation,  may  affift  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturs  to  make  a  falutary  change  in  the  fyftem,  will  be 
difputed  by  no  man  of  pradlice  either  in  medicine  or  fur- 
gery  ;  though   there  are   certainly  very    few,  that  adt 
fpecifically  on  any  difeafe,  or  induce  any  fuch  change 
in  the  blood,  as  that  term  is  deiigned  to  imply.     There 
are  cafes  and  conftitutions,    it  is  granted,    that  require 
medicines  to  allift  the  healing  of  wounds,  but  in  fpecific 
contagions  excepted,  we  have  little  reafon  to  think,  that 
there  are  any  deferve  the  name  of  alteratives,  in  fuch  a 
fenfe,  as  to  point  them  out  as  adapted  to  the  ulcers  now 
under  conlideration,  or  that  do  any  thing  more  towards 
the  cure  of  them,  than  of  any  other  wound.     It  will 
be  fufficient  therefore,  the  general  health  be  attended  to, 
and  fuch  medicines  occaiionally  direfted,  as  are  likely 
to  promote  it — if  it  be  otherwife,  I  have  been  hitherto 
fortunate  in  not  having  found  the  neceffity  of  them,  and 
the   patient  feldom  cares  how  few  he  is  troubled  with. 

The  reader's  attention  is  drawn  next  to  the  diet  to  which 

fuch 
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fuch  patients  ought  to  be  confined;  and  here  I  mpfl  again 
exprefs  my  diffent  from  the  general  opinion,  which  I 
would  not  do,  without  being  thoroughly  fatisfiedof  the 
fufficiency  of  the  grounds  upon  which  1  advance  fo 
very  an  uncommon  one.  But  it  is  apprehended  to  be  a 
matter  of  very  conliderable  importance* — The  diet 
ought  not  to  be  flender,  unufually  low,  or  limited,  as 
IS  too  frequently  recommended*,  butjuft  that  which 
the  perfon  ought  to  ufe  in  a  good  liate  of  health ;  lower 
than  too  many  like  to  indulge  in,  and  rather  better 
than  fome  people  allow  themfelves;  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  cuftom  and  habit,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
are  to  a  proverb  become  a  fecond  nature.  The  advan- 
tage of  fuch  a  diet  will  be  fhewn  in  another  place, 
at  prefent  I  ihall  confine  myfelf  to  what  is  judged  to  be 
improper,  and  fhall  therefore  briefly  point  out  the  dif- 
advantages  of  an  error  in  this  refped:.  A  low,  and  very 
limited  diet,  by  its  efFedis  in  weakning  the  conflitu- 
tion,  together  with  refl  and  purging,  tends  to  keep  up 
that  indifpofition  to  heal,  conftantly  obferved  in  thefe 
fores;  and  thus  confpires  w^ith  the  weaker  circulation  in 
the  parts,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  good  and  lauda- 
ble pus,  fo  neceffary  to  the  cleanfing  and  filling  up  of 
every,  old  ulcer.  Befides,  cures  efFefted  under  fuch  a 
regimen,  are  very  unlikely  to  Hand,  and  accordingly- 
very  rarely  continue  for  any  length  of  time.     In  many 


*  Modicus   clbus   et  aqua  omnibus  ulceribus  conducunt.    Hip.- 
poc.  de  Ulceribus. 

See  Heister,    Turner,  and  more  modern   writers  on  this 
fubjeft. 

D  2  patients 
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patients,  and  efpecially  the  heedlefs,  and  often  aban- 
doned amongft  the  poor,  who  foon  return  to  their  old 
and  very  different  llyle  of  living,  the  yet  tender  cica- 
trix is  unable  to  withftand  this  new  impetus  of  the  ijuids, 
the  confequence  of  which  muft  be  plain  and  obvious, 
without  adverting  to  other  confiderations.  Indeed  too 
applicable  to  this  and  other  circumftances  of  difcipline, 
in  the  management  of  fore  legs,  is  that  univerfal  max- 
im, omnis  fubitaimmutatio  periculofa;  for  indeed  na- 
ture is  abhorrent  of  it*. — In  fhorr,  if  the  cure  of  very 
bad  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities  is  defigned  to  be 
lafting,  there  muft  be  a  greater  conformity  in  the  non- 
naturals,  as  they  are  called,  both  under,  and  after  the 
cure,  than  feems  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  fenti- 
ment,  or  practice  of  the  generality  of  furgeons  in  any 
age. 

The  fuppofed  importance  and  neceffity  of  reft,  and  an 
horizontal  polition  of  the  affe6:ed  limb,  has  long  been 
a  fine  qua  non  in  the  cure  of  large  and  old  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  both  amongft  the  ancients   and  moderns -f-,  and 

though 


*  Neque  ex  multa  fame  nimia  fatietas;  neque  ex  nimia  fatietate 
fames  idonea  eft. — Item,  neque  ex  nimio  labore  fubitum  ocium, 
neque  ex  nimio  ocio  fubitus  labor,  fine  gravi  noxa  eft. 

Celsus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
■f  Stare  autem  ulceri  minime  conducit,  praefertim  fi  quis  in  crure 
ulcus  habeat;  imo  neque  federe,  neque  ambulare.     Verum  otium  et 
quies  maxime  conferunt.     Hippoc.  de  Ulceribus. 

See  alfo  Traite  des  Tumeurs  et  des  Ulceres.    Paris,  1759. 

"  I  injoin 
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though  it  may  feem  bold,  yet  it  is  the  leading  defign 
of  this  publication  to  attempt  to  fet  it  afide,  at  leaft  to 
propofe  a  method  of  cure  without  it,  better,  more  ra- 
tional, and  lafling.  And  here  it  will  doubtlefs  be  fup- 
pofed,.  that  every  idea  of  neceflity,  or  peculiar  indica- 
tion is  excluded,  fuch  as  fever,  local  inflammation,  &c. 
which  certainly  demand  a  temporary  confinement ; 
and  that  the  objedtion  is  limited  to  the  fimple  idea  of 
reft  of  the  part,  in  order  to  facilitate  or  perfed:  the 
cure.  Whereas,  the  frequency,  I  had  almoft  faid 
conftancy,  with  which  large  and  old  ulcers  on  the  legs  are 
found  to  return,  is  greatly  ov/ing  to  their  having  been 
healed  in  an  horizontal  polition  of  the  limb. 

Having  now  confidered  many,  and  perhaps  the  chief 
of  the  internal  means  in  general  ufe,  together  Vvath  the 
pofition  of  the  affedted  part,  and  the  diet  of  patient, 
I  Ihall  proceed  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  topical 
applications,  the  more  immediate  province  of  furgery. 

And  the  firil  thing  that  demands  a  particular  notice, 
is  the  long  continued  ufe  of  fomentations  and  poultices, 
which  however  they  invigorate  and  warm  at  the  inftant, 
tend  greatly  to  relax  the  open  mouths  of  the  fine  veffels, 
to  deftroy  the  tone  of  themufcular  fibres,  and  induce  and  a 


•*  I  injoln  reft,  with  a  due  pofition  of  the  limb,  if  not  in  bed  or 
upon  a  couch,  lying  along  at  leafl  upon  fome  chair  or  Itool,  near  a 
level  with  the  trunk  of  the  body."    Turner. 

"  Above  all  things  reft,  and  an  horizontal  pofition;  which  laft 
circumftance  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  that  unlefs  the  patient  will  conform  to  it  ftrldly,  the  fkill  of 
the  furgeon  will  often  avail  nothing."  Sharp.  Introduftion,  p.  38. 

D  3  flabbinefs 
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flabbinefs  of  the  ikln  over  the  whole  limb*;  thus  lay- 
ing an  additional  foundation  for  ulcers  healed  in  this 
way,  to  break  out  again.  The  ufe  of  them  likewife 
generally  obliges  the  patient  not  only  to  reft,  but  to 
keep  in  his  bed-j-,  that  the  limb  may  be  preferved 
conflantly  warm ;  for  where  this  is  not  attended  to,  lit- 
tle good  can  reafonably  be  expedied,  fince  a  common 
poultice,  foon  becoming  cold,  is  likely  in  many  cafes, 
to  produce  more  harm  than  advantage.  What  has  been 
faid,  it  Ihould  be  obferved,  relates  to  their  long  con- 
tinued ufe;  an  occalional  recourfe  to  them,  efpecially 
in  the  commencement  of  the  cure,  and  in  fome  inilances 
hereafter  to  be  fpecified,  may  be  fometimes,  though 
not  very  frequently  necelTary, 

Without  examining  particularly  the  great  variety  of 
drellings  that  have  been  in  common  ufe,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  in  this  place  to  fay,  that  mere  greafy  applicati- 
ons without  fome  warm  and  ftimulating  addition,  how- 
ever proper  and  ufeful  in  fimple  ulcers  on  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  liable  to  the  fame  objedlions,  and 
therefore  not  adapted  to  thofe  on  the  legs.  For  though, 
like  the  former,  they  may  fometimes,  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  reft  and  epuloties,  bring  the  fkin  over  the  fur- 
face,  yet  they  very  often  leave  the  difeafe  at  the  bottom. 

After  having  thus  ftated  fome  principal  objections 
againft  the  ordinary  pradlice,  I  am  happy  that  expe- 
rience warrants  me  in  propofing  a  plan  of  cure  more 
certain   and  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  durable  than 


See  Bell,  part  2.  §.  z,  f  Id, 

any 
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any  hitherto  defcribed.  Indeed  the  fuccefs  has  been 
abundantly  greater  than  was  at  firil  expected,  and 
its  finiplicity  cannot  fail  of  recommending  it  in  pre- 
ference to  any  o:her,  if  it  were  poffelTed  of  only  equal 
advantages.  But  to  fave  the  trouble  and  pain  of  con- 
finement and  ftrid:  regimen,  almofl  without  the  ufe  of 
internal  remedies,  which  in  general  are  not  very  much 
relifhed  by  patients  of  any  clafs,  is  furely  an  objed: 
highly  worth  attending  to  ;  fo  that  very  little  need  be 
added,  if  the  rationality  and  fafety  of  the  method,  can 
be  made  equally  clear  with  its  certainty  and  eafe. 

In  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  two  things  are  principally 
aimed  at,  whatever  are  the  means  by  which  we  defign 
their  accomplifliment;  firft,  to  bring  the  fore  into  a 
good  condition  with  refpedt  to  its  appearance,  its  dif- 
charge,  and  the  fenfations  of  the  patient;  and  then  fe- 
condly,  to  induce  its  furface  to  dry  up,  or  form  a  cica- 
trix. In  order  to  thefe,  in  the  cure  of  every  deep  ulcer, 
it  is  neceffary  that  its  bottom  Ihould  throw  up  healthy 
granulations,  and  come  up  near,  or  quite  to  the  level 
of  the  furrounding  Ikin,  unlefs  the  ulcer  has  been  at- 
tended with  great  lofs  of  fubllance,  or  caries  of  the 
bone;  but  fuch  incarnation  is  here  included  in  the  firft 
idea,  as  it  ufually  takes  place  at  the  time,  or  very  foon 
after  the  fore  puts  on  a  healthy  appearance.  To  thefe 
intentions  a  third  may  be  added,  which  enters  pecu- 
liarly into  this  plan,  which  is  to  heal  them  by  fuch  means 
as  Ihall  be  mofl  likely  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

To  accomplish  thefe  intentions,  there  is  one  grand 
leading  idea  equally  conducive  to  each;  this  I  lliall 

D  4  therefore 
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therefore  fpeak  of  without  a  precife  reference  to  the  in? 
dications  laid  down,  or  taking  up  the  reader's  time  by 
an  ufelefs  affe<flation  of  fyftem  and  mode,  which  has 
been  of  late  fo  juftly  exploded. 

An  ulcer  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  unattended  with 
milch  topical  inflammation,  or  uncommon  pain,  and 
without  any  febrile  diatheiis  in  the  habit.  Here  the 
principal  intention  is  to  procure,  and  keep  up  a  copi- 
ous difcharge,  without  any  apprehenlion,  in  general, 
■about  the  time  it  may  continue,  or  the  efFedis  it  may 
produce;  the  former  will  not  be  much  longer  than  the 
ulcer  is  in  a  foul  flate,  the  latter,  (it  will  be  Ihewn) 
is  the  very  objed:  in  purfuit;  lince  the  difcharge  will 
cleanfe  the  foul  furface,  liberate  the  veffels  in  the  parr, 
and  occaiion  a  good  appearance  of  the  fore,  much 
'fooner  than  any  thing  elfe,  and  can  therefore  produce 
HO  manner  of  bad  confequence*.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  has  been   great,  and  long  continued  painj 


*  *'  I  fhouldbe  unjuftlf  I  did  not  remark,  that  when  thefe  terri- 
ble fcorbutic  ulcers  are  cured  by  this  method  (a  fuppurative  poul-r 
tice)  you  may  perceive  during  the  cure,  the  patients  countenances, 
which  were  generally  of  a  fquallid  hue  before,  to  be  clearing  up 
daily  by  the  difcharge  from  the  fore,  till  they  come  to  a  perfeftly 
healthy  appearance.  And  this  being  done  without  any  internal  me- 
dicines, I  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim  in  all  cafes,  that  it  is  better  for 
the  patient  to  difcharge  any  peccant  matter  externally  from  the  part, 
which  nature  laid  it  on,  than  to  retraft  it  into  the  blood,  by  bleeding, 
purges,  or  other  evacuations;  for  by  this  means,  the  matter  is  often 
^ranflated  to  the  lungs,  or  other  noble  part :  for  it  is  a  well  known 
maxim,  that  ab  extra  intus  redire,  malum  eft."  Freke's  Art  of 
Healing, 

^^4 
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and  fome  confequent  inflammation,  the  copious  dif- 
charge  produced  by  the  means  about  to  be  prefcribed, 
ufually  removes  thefe  troublefome  fymptoms  -j-.  And 
though  the  pain  ftiould  be  increafed  for  two  or  three 
days,  it  will  not  be  fo  conftant  as  before,  and  after 
that  period  rarely  returns,  uniefs  it  be  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  fome  feverer  applications;  which  though 
they  may  create  a  painful  hour  now  and  then,  will  am- 
ply repay  the  patient  at  laft.  Should  it  be  urged  that 
fomentations  and  poultices  are  proper  means  to  remove 
inflammation  I  and  pain,  I  mull  beg  leave  to  remind 
the  objedlor,  how  tnany  cafes  he  has  I'een,  \vhere  the 
pain  from  fmall  ulcers  has  refifted  thefe  appiicacions  for 
a  long  time  together;  whereas,  I  lind  limilar  cafes 
yield  in  a  few  days  to  the  -treatment  here  recommended. 
The  difchargethen  is  chiefly  promoted  by  two  things, 
the  ufe  of  very  powerful  digeftives  or  fuppuratives,  and 
the  fame  degree  of  moderate  labor  and  exercife  to  which 
the  patient  has  been  previoufly  accuftomed;  to  obviate 


■f-  What  Hippocrates  obferves  on  recent  wounds,  experience 
proves  to  be  fully  applicable  to  uLfers  on  the  leg.-^At  vero  recentia 
ulcera  omnia,  turn  ipfa,  turn  circumfit^  partes  minime  inflammati- 
onem  incurrunt,  ii  quis  quam  vitiffime  fuppuret,  et  pus  ab  ofculo  ul- 
ceris  non  interceptum  fupprimatur."  De  Ulceribus. 

See  alfo  Wiseman's  Surgery,  book  2.  ch.  4.  obfervat.  i. 

•f  By  inflammation  is  here  intended,  not  fo  much  the  true  phleg- 
monous kind,  as  a  fpecies  of  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  often  the 
confequence  of  great  pain,  and  thin  acrid  difcharge,  which  fome  ul- 
cers on  the  tendinous  parts  of  the  leg  frequently  furnifli. 

the 
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the  inconveniencies  of  which,  a  very  tight  bandage  is 
to  be  ufed.  Indeed  the  advantage  of  the  bandage  here- 
after to  be  defcribed,  cannot  ealily  be  credited  by  thofe 
who  have  not  been  acquainted  with  it,  or  by  not  ex- 
pediing  enough  from  it,  have  not  had  recourfe  to  it  on 
every  proper  occafion  *. 

What  regards  the  treatment  of  ulcers  may  b?  ranked 
under  four  general  heads,  external  applications,  band- 
age, exercife,  diet  and  medicines.  Of  the  fir  ft  it  will 
be  difficult  to  make  any  exad:,  or  regular  arrangement; 
but  it  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  they  conlift  of  di- 
geftives,  detergents,  efcharotics,  and  a  certain  kind  of 
aftringents. 

The  digeftive  in  moft  cafes  cannot  be  too  ftrong,  if 
not  produ<flive  of  that  kind  of  irritation,  which  may 
provoke  inflammation  in  the  neighbouring  parts;  nor 
is  that  much  to  be  apprehended,  for  it  is  remarkable, 
that  very  irritating  applications  to  thefe  ulcers  fcarce 
ever  induce  it;  efpecially,  (however  incredible  it  may 
appear)  where  exercife  is  freely  allowed  ;  which  by  its 
tendency  to  promote  the  difcharge,  fo  far  counteracts 
inflammation.  And  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  fur- 
geons  may  probably  at  firft  be  furprized,  how  very 
powerful  fuch  applications  may  be,  and  how  long  they 
may  be  continued,  without  occafioning  much  pain  af-^ 
ter  the  firft  two  or  three  days. 


*  See  Thoughts  on  Amputation,  by  Dr.  Kirkland. 

The 
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The  precife  form  of  any  fuch  digeflives,  it  would  be 
thought  trifling  toinliftupon;  the  Pharmacopoeise  of 
London  and  Edinburgh  contain  them;  fome  one  of 
the  more  ad:ive  among  thefc,  will  in  a  very  few  days 
.produce  a  fine  furface  on  an  old,  and  very  painful 
fore,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  exercife,  a  good  diet, 
and  proper  roller,  will  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  and  with- 
out any  other  means,  effeO:  a  fpeedy  and  lafting  cure; 
though  the  patient  lliould  have  been  fubjeft  to  fore  legs 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  never  eafy  a  month  toge- 
ther, after  having  been  repeatedly  healed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  particular  cafes,  it  will  be 
found  proper  to  ffcate  fome  of  the  advantages  of  this 
plan,  and  to  obviate  the  objedlions  that  may  arife  in 
•the  minds  even  of  eminent  pradtitioners,  againfl  fo  free 
ufe  of  the  remedies  propofed,  efpecially  as  fo  much  is 
expedted  from  them,  as  to  occafionthedifcarding  fo  many 
other  means  which  cuftom  has  llamped  with  an  almoft 
facred  authority. 

I  can  forefee  no  formal  objed:ion  to  be  made  againfl: 
whai:  has  been  called  very  powerful  digeflive,  and  fup- 
purative  ointments.  Such  made  of  the  warmer  gums, 
balfams  and  oils,  are  in  conflant  ufe  among  fur- 
geons;  And  if  I  have  intimated,  as  I  mean  to  do,  that 
they  cannot  be  too  powerful  (if  calculated  to  promote 
digeflion)  and  ought  to  be  longer  continued  than  is 
commonly  done,  it  is  on  account  of  the  more  inert 
itate,  and  weaker  circulation  obferved  in  thefe  parts, 
and  their  difpofition  to  break  out  again  into  a  fore,  if 
too  precipitately  healed.  It  is  to   prevent   this,  that 

the 
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the  difcharge  is  diredied  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  nature 
is  difpofed  to  it,  inflead  of  having  early  recourfe  to  dry- 
ing, or  healing  applications,  as  they  are  called,  in  or- 
der to  haften  the  cure;  and  for  which,  in  the  greateft 
number  of  cafes,  there  will  be  found  little  occafion  on 
|:his  plan. 

But  to  pafs  on  to  things  more  liable  to  objedlion, 
fuch  as  ftimulating,  and  corrolive  applications.  Here 
I  wifli  firft  of  all  to  obviate  in  part  the  force  of  a  prin- 
cipal objedtion,  that  they  occafion  pain  (which  however, 
as  hath  already  been  faid,  they  often  remove*,)  by  ob- 
ferving  further  that  fuch  applications  are  to  be  ufed 
only  now  and  then;  and  I  can  affert,  that  although 
they  are  to  be  applied  in  confiderable  quantity,  they 
will  not  excite  half  fo  much  pain  as  might  be  appre- 
hended; as  they  are  ufed  chiefly  to  fores  in  a  certain 
ilate,  which  will  very  well  endure  them,  and  are  ren- 
dered very  tolerable  at  the  worft,  by  means  of  that  exer- 
cife  fo  continually  inculcated.  I  am  conflantly  told  by  pa- 
tients to  whom  they  have  been  the  moll  freely  ufed,  that 
walking  always  mitigates  the  pain,  which  accordingly 
Is  fevereft  in  bed,  at  whatever  time  of  the  day  they  have 
been  applied.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  afferting,  that  fil- 
ling a  fore  with  mercur.  corrof.  ruber,  affords  very 
little  more  pain,  than  moderately  fprinkling  it  on  the 
•part;  befides  which,  we  are  to  confider,  that  one  dref- 


*  See  Wiseman  on  Ulcers  with  Pain.    Chap.  4.  obferv.  3* 
fcook  2, 
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iing  in  this  manner  frequently  fuperfedes  the  neceffity 
of  many  repetitions  of  it,  in  a  more  moderate  way. 

Another  objeftion  may  arife  from  the  ftimulus,  fuch 
applications  will  occafion,  endangering  inflammation, 
and  rendering  an  ill  conditioned  fore  ftill  more  obftinate, 
by  producing  a  fharp  and  ichorous  difcharge  more 
abundantly  corrofive.  This  Is  certainly  true  in  a  few  cafes, 
of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  their  proper  place,  but  in  a 
general  way  fadts  prove  diredly  the  contrary  ;  fores  on 
the  legs  require  a  flimulus  *,  and  it  has  been  faid,  are 
not  eafily  provoked  to  inflammation.  I  have  applied  the 
red  precipitate  to  fores  exquifitely  tender  and  painful, 
difcharging  nothing  but  a  thin  ichor,  which  has  covered 
the  furrounding  fkin  with  heated  pimples,  and  fmall 
ulcers,  and  that  after  trying  lenient  applications  to  no 
purpofe ;  the  precipitate  has  immediately  changed  the 
appearance  and  difcharge  of  the  fores,  the  furrounding 
ikin  has  loft  its  unpleafant  afpedt,  the  pain  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  ulcer,  when  fmall,  been  nearly  filled 
up  in  a  few  "days. 

Befides  objections  taken  from  the  pain,  and  other  ef- 
feds  of  fuch  evident  ftimuli;  it  may  be  further  remark- 
ed againfl  the  quantity  and  manner,  in  which  fuch  ap- 
plications are  ufed,  as  well  as  the  intention  itfelf,  that 
large   furfaces,  being  thus  repeatedly  and  rudely  de- 


*WisEMAN  obferves,  that  *'  applications  to  thefe  ulcers  ought  to 
have  a  temperate  heat  ;  and  whatever  objections"  (fays  he)  "  may 
be  made  againft  even  cauftic  applications,  where  milder  ones  take  no 
place,  we  proceed  to  the  fironger." 

ftroyed. 
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ftroyed,  and  even  deep  Houghs,  produced  in  fome  Cff 
them,  is  a  very  inelegant  mode  of  dreffing  an  ulcer,  and 
has  more  appearance  of  the  farrier,  than  the  furgeon. 
I  Ihall  not  on  this  occalion  ftay  to  compare  it  with  the 
aditial  cautery,  very  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the 
former,  and  not  altogether  laid  aiide  by  the  latter,  but 
refting  fatisfied  with  the  evident  advantages  ariiing  from 
fuch  an  ufe  of  them,  muft  urge  the  neceflity  of  obtain- 
ing, in  many  cafes,  a  new  furface  ;  without  which, 
though  the  ulcer  may  fometimes  heal  up,  under  ftrid: 
regimen  and  reft,  it  will  moft  probably  break  out 
again,  when  the  patient  returns  to  his  ufual  diet  and 
exercife^ 

"  Belide  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  in  de- 
fence of  fuch  applications,  as  create  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary irritation,  or  feem  difpofed  to  increafe  pain  in  the 
ulcer,  there  are  not  wanting  obvious  fads  to  fupport 
them;  it  being  univerfally  acknowledged  there  are  many 
cafes,  even  where  a  kind  of  inflammation  attends,  in 
which  they  prove  more  fpeedily  ufeful  than  any  other 
applications..  I  might  particularly  inftance  the  fmall 
ulcers  on  the  gums,  and  infide  of  the  mouth,  faid  to 
arife  from  an  afFediion  of  the  ftomach,  which  are  gene- 
rally cured  in  few  days,  by  a  little  borax,  burnt-alum, 
or  a  lotion  of  diluted  fpirit  of  fea-falt.  Whereas,  hold- 
ing warm  milk,  or  any  other  lenitive,  for  a  much  longer 
time'  in  the  mouth,  and  frequently  repeated,  though 
foft  and  pleafant  to  their  tender  furface,  offended  even- 
with  the  ilroke  of  the  tongue,  w^ould  have  little  or  no 

tendency 
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tendency  to  heal  them.  So  alfo  the  true  fcurvy  on  thefe 
parts,  will  bear,  by  degrees,  the  undiluted  fpirit  of 
fait  *,  and  is  cured  by  it,  when  bland  applications 
would  increafe  the  complaint.  It  is  alfo  well  known, 
that  fome  fmall  ulcers  upon  other  parts  of  the  body, 
(and  even  affedlions  of  the  eye-lids)  which  are  apt  to 
furnifli  an  almoft  caullic  difcharge,  and  are  therefore  in- 
tolerably painful,  and  difficult  to  cure  when  treated  with 
lenient  applications,  are  frequently  dried  up  in  a  very 
Ihort  time,  by  a  few  flight  touches  of  the  lunar  cauftic  ; 
which  by  deftroying  fome  little  inflamed  gland,  removes 
the  fource  of  the  evil  at  once.  Such  are  very  frequently 
met  with  on  the  infide  of  the  lips,  which  when  rubbed 
with  the  caullic,  ceafe  to  be  painful,  and  are  healed 
before  the  little  efchar  is  thrown  off. 

In  regard  to  the  bracing,  or  aftringent  applications  I 
mentioned,  the  propriety  of  them  will  appear  befl:  in 
their  proper  place.  It  will  only  be  neceflfary  at  prefent 
to  remark,  that  thefe  afliringents  are  different  from  thofe 
in  common  ufe,  both  becaufe  they  do  not  leave  a  dry- 
nefs  on  the  Ikin,  and  becaufe  they  are  of  a  very  deter- 
live  nature  ;  neither  are  they  made  of  fuch  a  fl:rength  as 
to  fupprefs  the  difcharge,  but  rather  to  brace  the  fur- 
face  of  fome  particular  ulcers  :  befides,  the  ufe  of  them 
is  not  conllant,  and  is  feldom  long  continued. 

I  come  next  to  the  fubjedt  of  bandage. — It  may  be 
an  empirical,  but  is  no  bad  argument,  when  the  in- 


*  See  Van  Swieten's  Comment,  on  Boerhay.  and  Lind 
on  the  Scurvy. 
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tegrity  and  common  fenfe  of  the  fpeaker  is  not  fuf» 
ped:ed,  to  fay,  that  fadls  are  flronger  than  reafoning  ^ 
they  are  ftubborn  things  even  to  a  proverb,  and  they 
fpeak  in  favour  of  every  tight  bandage.  I  have  applied 
it  to  the  corpulent,  heavy  and  inactive,  to  the  young  of 
an  inflammatory  habit,  to  the  aged,  to  the  pale  and 
leucophlegmatic,  nor  have  ever  repented  the  ufe  of  it 
when  accompanied  with  exercife;  which  every  one  will 
fee,  has  fome  tendency  to  counteract  its  poflible  ill* 
effedls  on  the  extremities.  It  is  true,  we  have  known 
tight  rolling  and  the  laced-ftocking  prove  hurtful  to 
fome  people,  when  applied  to  large,  hard  fwellings  of 
the  leg  with  varicofe  veins,  and  have  been  •  repeatedly 
followed  by  fuch  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  as  have 
made  it  neceflary  to  lay  them  afide,  though  the  limb 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  their  ufe.  But  this  dif- 
advantage  does  not  always  take  place  even  in  thefe  cafes, 
and  the  objeftion  is  greatly,  if  not  totally  removed,  as 
I  have  had  the  cleareft  proofs,  when  there  is  a  fore  on 
the  leg  ;  the  difcharge  from  which,  cannot  but  tend  to 
obviate  all  the  apprehended  ill-eonfequences  *.     And 

whilfl 


*  See  Wisemam's  Surgery,  Book  2,  Chap.  4.  Obferv.  i. 

Although  for  very  obvious  reafons  -j-,  I  have  been  unwilling  to 
adduce  any  cafes  of  my  own,  in  fupport  of  my  opinion,  yet  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  the  following  is  fo  fully  in  point,  in  regard  to  the 
difference  made  by  the  prefence  of  a  fore,  where  tight  bandage  is 
vfed  in  difeafed  and  hardened  limbs,  as  well  as  refpefting  the  fafety 
of  healing  up  fome  ulcers  in  very  fufpicious  habits  of  body,  that  I 

have 

f  Aut  famam  fequere,  aut  fibi  convenientia  finge. 

Scriptor.—  Horace,  de  Arte  Poetica. 
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whllft  that  is,  on  this  plan,  encouraged  by  digefllves 
and  exercife,  it  will  abate  only  in  proportion  as  the 
ulcer  diminlflies  in  fize  ;  which,  as  will  be  fhewn  pre- 
sently, is  permitted,  rather  than  compelled  to  dry  up. 

Befides 


have  been  prevailed  upon,  in  this  inftance,  to  wave  my  prejudices 
againft  introducing  cafes  on  difputable  points.  To  avoid  breaking  ia 
upon  the  fubjeft,  however,  I  have  thrown  it  into  a  note,  that  the 
reader  may  pafs  it  over  if  he  pleafes. — A  young  woman,  whofe  mo- 
ther had  been  afflfted  with  a  painful  tumor  and  hardnefs  of  the  leg, 
a  fchlrrus  in  the  bread,  and  afterwardsdiedof  a  cancer  in  her  mouth; 
had  herfelf  a  fimilar  complaint  of  the  leg  from  the  age  of  eight  years. 
On  the  firtt  appearance  of  the  menfes,  this  became  more  painful  and 
enlarged,  and  foon  after,  confined  her  for  fome  time  to  her  bed  ;  it 
was  then  fomented  and  poulticed,  and  flie  was  let  blood  and  purged, 
which  took  off  the  inflammation,  but  the  hardnefs  and  tumor  re- 
mained as  before.  A  linen  roller,  and  afterwards  a  laced-ftocking 
were  applied,  which  kept  it  eafy  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  her 
ftomach  being  affeded,  {\\e  was  obliged  to  lay  them  afide.  In  a  fiiort 
time,  the  leg  became  painful  again,  but  did  not  inflame  for  fome 
years,  when  fhe  was  again  confined,  and  treated  as  before,  but  never 
got  rid  of  the  hardnefs  and  fuelling,  nor  was  ever  long  together  per- 
fectly free  from  the  pain. — She  was  always  eafieft  after  the  flow  of 
the  menfes,  and  in  moil  pain  about  the  return  of  that  period. 

At  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  fhe  married,  and  foon  becoming 
pregnant,  her  flomach  was  much  indifpofed,  and  fiie  fuflered  in  that 
way  for  feveral  weeks.  During  this  time,  her  leg  became  abund- 
antly better,  the  hardnefs  and  tumor  abated,  and  ftie  could  bear  to 
prefs,  and  beat  it  with  her  hand,  in  a  way  flie  had  never  before  dared 
to  attempt.  About  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  geflation,  hej 
ftomach  complaints  confiderably  abated,  and  her  leg  became  in- 
ftantly  painful ;  and  in  two  days  was  very  hard  and  enlart^ed,  was 
«onfiderably  inflamed,  and  had  a  little  oozing  from  under  the  fkin. 

E  At 
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Befides  thefe  things  the  kind  of  roller  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  thinneft  Welch- 
flannel,  not  thicker  than  coarfe  linen,  with  advantages 
no  linen  can  have;  it   not  only  being   fofter,  fitting 

eafier. 


At  this  time  I  was  confulted,  and  was  informed  that  her  fituation  in 
life  would  not  allow  her  to  reft,  or  keep  the  leg  long  together  in  an 
horizontal  pofition. 

Taking  in  the  whole  of  her  cafe,  I  was  very  unwilling  it  flioutd 
come  to  a  fore,  but  (as  flie  could  not  keep  the  part  fupported)  I  was 
fearful  I  could  not  prevent  it,  which  I  was  very  defirous  of  doing  on 
account  of  her  bad  habit  of  body  ;  or  (hould  otherwife  have  had  no 
fears  about  treating  it  like  other  inflamed  ulcers  on  the  leg,  whenever 
the  Ikin  (hould  compleatly  give  way.  I  therefore  did  what  I  could 
to  prevent  the  further  cracking  of  the  fkin  ;  but  without  abfolute 
reft,  this  was  fcarcely  to  be  expefted,  nor  is  it  probable,  even  that 
could  have  prevented  it.  It  accordingly  gradually  became  fore,  and 
was  painful  to  the  higheft  degree,  fo  that  flie  often  fat  fcreaming  out 
aloud  for  hours  together,  unable  to  put  her  foot  to  the  ground,  tho* 
the  fore  was  drelTed  only  with  ceratum  alb.  or  a  faturnine  cerate,  and 
fometimes  with  different  poultices  ;  and  fhe  kept  the  limb  as  quiet  ajr 
her  fituation  would  allow  of. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  better,  I  determined  to  try  my  own  me- 
thod, being  fatisfied  that  tumid  legs  will  often  bear  rolling  when  af- 
fefted  with  ulcers,  that  would  never  endure  it  before.  I  drelTed  it 
with  a  powerful  digeftive,  and  rolled  it  up  moderately  tight,  though  .is 
was  fwelled  to  a  greater  (ize  than  any  leg  I  ever  faw  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  it  had,  for  fome  time,  been  refted  great  part  o I:  the  day  on  a 
ehair — It  had  broken  into  a  fmall,  foul  fore,  of  an  irregular  fliape, 
without  the  leaft  appearance  of  red  fiefh,  and  the  ikin  was  difcoloured 
half  round  the  leg,  which  was  exceedingly  varicofe  ;  it  discharged  a 
fcalding  ichor,  that  deftroyed  the  fkia  wherever  it  ran,  increafingthe 
the  fizc  of  the  fore,  and  was  daily  more  painfuL 

-  .  Having 
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eafiei'j  and  making  no  plaits  on  the  Ikin,  but  is  elaftic 
to  a  very  confiderable  degree.  This  is'greatly  increafed 
by  its  being  torn  acrofs,  and  fewed  together  felvage- 
wife,  (the  hard  felvage  thread  being  firilcut  off)  where- 
by 


Having  dreffed  it  as  abore  mentioned,  flie  was  now  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  walk,  and  became  eafier  from  the  hour  the  roller  was 
applied,  which  continued  to  agree  perfectly  well.  The  leg  remained 
cafier  thoughout  the  cure,  except  for  fome  time  after  it  was  dreffed, 
when  fharper  applications  had  been  ufed,  but  continued  to  fpread  till 
the  ulcer  became  clean,  and  a  copious  difcharge  was  produced,  which 
did  not  exceed  feven  or  eight  days  at  the  moll;.  After  this,  it  became 
cafy,  dlfcharged  laudable  pus,  and  in  about  a  fortnight's  time,  it 
began  to  heal  very  kindly,  and  continued  to  do  fo  till  it  vsas  perfedly 
well. 

Like  many  other  ulcers,  when  the  patient  is  permitted  to  walk,  it 
was  always  moll:  painful  in  the  night,  for  which  reafon,  (lie  was 
obliged  to  take  occafionally  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  extradtum  the- 
baicum  at  going  to  reft  ;  which  was  fufficient  to  quiet  the  pain,  and 
feemed  to  produce  a  very  good  effeft  on  the  fore.  At  the  time  this 
was  the  moft  painful,  flie  was  not  only  permitted,  but  compelled  to 
walk  out,  and  always  came  home  eafier,  though  fae  often  walked 
further  than  fhe  had  been  able  to  do  at  a  time  for  a  number  of  years  ; 
yet  the  leg  never  fwelled,  but  evidently  grew  fofter  by  the  esercife* 
In  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  others,  I  may  afterwards 
fpecify,  the  application  of  precipitate,  though  it  fome  times  gave  great 
pain  for  an  hour  or  two,  proved  an  occafion  of  fpeedier  cafe  on  the 
whole,  as  it  deftroyed  the  foul  furface,  produced  a  laudable  difcharge, 
and  brought  the  fore  into  a  dcfirable  flate  much  fooner  than  it  could 
otherwife  have  been  ;  when  this  application  was  firft  made  ufe  of,  the 
ulcer  difcharged  a  cauftic  fanies,  that  corroded  wherever  it  ran,  and 
the  furface  was  fo  fenfible,  that  the  patient  could  not  endure  the 
flighteft  touch  of  an  armed  probe,  to  wipe  off  the  matter.    It  wft 

E  z  only 
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by  the  roller  is  made  to  yjeld  to  every  motion,  and  vary-* 
ing  fliape  of  the  limb,  and  admits  of,  and  affifts  the 
patient  fo  much  in  walking,  that  I  have  known  perfons 
with  fuch  painful  fores  as  prevented  their  {landing 
upright,  find  immediate  relief  in  this  refpedt,  and  be 

^able  to  walk  with  comfort,  from  the  firft  hour  they 
were  put  on.  To  this  fad:  numbers  can  teftify,  and 
it  is  from  experience  I  can  fay,  it  will  be  found  no  fmall 
improvement  in  rollers  for  the  legs,  that  flannel  is  fub- 

'  llituted  for  linen,  and  that  they  are  made  up  in  the 
manner  here  recommended.  I  fhould  neither  fpeak 
with  fuch  confidence,  nor  enlarge  as  I  have  done  about 
trifles,  having  feen  enough  to  prevent  my  depending 
on  a  few  fortunate  cafes,  or  venturing  to  publifli  my 
thoughts  to  the  world,  as  containing  any  improve- 
ment, if  not  fufficiently  fupported  by  facfls,  or  if  there 
Was  any  room  left  to  doubt,  upon  what  fuch  favourable 
events  had  turned. — Perhaps  thefe,  and  other  advan- 


only  a  few  weeks  in  getting  well,  the  hardnefs  and  tumor  of  the  limb 
fubiiding  as  foon  as  a  copious  fuppuration  took  place  ;  and  before  the- 
ulcer  was  healed,  the  leg  was,  I  believe,  quite  as  fmall  as  the  other, 
and  has  continued  fo  ever  fince,  though  there  was  no  remarkable  re- 
turn of  the  ficknefs,  and  flie  has  now  lain -in  above  a  twelve  month. 
Neither  did  geftation  afford  any  impediment  to  the  cure,  nor  have  I 
m  all  the  cafes  I  have  met  with,  ever  taken  notice  of  fuch  an  effe6t, 
though  fome  gentlemen  of  charafter  have,  and  much  has  been  ob-* 
ferved  by  authors  on  this  head. — "  Impregnantibus  ulcerum  curatio 
difficilis,  propter  retentionem  fuperfluitatum  earum,  propterea  quod 
ipfarum  menlbua  retinentur." 

Avicenna,  de  Ulceribus,  lib.  4. 

tage? 
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tages  *  of  this  bandage,  may  be  explained  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles. 

L  The  moving  foft  parts  are  not  only  kept  warm, 
but  receive  very  conliderable  and  conilant  fupport,  and 
their  ad:ion  is  rendered  more  general  and  regular  :  we 
may  even  fuppoie  that  fome  part  of  the  efFedts  of  action, 
is  transferred  upon  the  bandage,  or  its  operation  fo 
modulated,  that  it  is  not  wholly  exerted  on  the  fkin, 

IL  The  blood  and  lymph  are  determ/ined  to  a  more 
equable  circulation. 

in.  The  growth  of  fungus  is  coniiderably  rellrained, 
and  callous  edges  are  prevented,  or  removed. 

IV.  The  furrounding  fkin  is  brought  forward  on  the 
fore,  and  the  feveral  parts  are  brought  into  contadt  ; 
and  confequently,  a  lodgment:  of  matter  is  lefs  likely  to 
take  place. 

V.  Compreffion  warms,  fuftains,  ftrengthens  ;  and 
by  repelling  from  the  adjacent  tumid  parts,  derives 
greater  powers  of  healing  in  the  conflitution  to  the  feat 
of  the  ulcer, 

VI.  The  compreffion  difpofes  the  fore  to  heal  more 
fmoothly ;  and  thefe  advantages  which  are  very  con^ 
iiderable,  are  increafed,  as  hinted  before,  by  the  free 
Vifeof  the  limb. 


*  The  manifeft  advantage  of  the  late  improvement  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion)  in  great  operations,  arifing  from  immedi- 
ately bringing  divided  parts  into  contail,  if  duly  confidered,  vvill  af- 
ford another  proof  of  the  ufe  that  may  be  made  of  bandages  in  the 
cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers.    See  Allans  on  on  Amputations. 

E  3  I  have 
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I  have  faid  fo  much  on  this  head,  becaufe  this,  as  a 
general  pradice,  is  fo  much  out  of  falhion,  though  once 
in  great  efleem  with  eminent  furgeons,  and  particularly 
Wifeman,  whofe  contrivance  the  laced-ftocking  feems  to 
have  been.     The  antients  indeed  made  ufe  of  rollers 
muchoitener  than  we  do,  and  apparently  to  confiderable 
advantage,  but  they  fpeak  of  them  only  as  retentive 
bandages,  or  for  bringing  divided  parts  into  contad", 
and  to  affift  the  more  fpeedy  doling  up  of  deep  ulcers 
after  a  proper  digeftion  ;  or  fometimes   indeed  as  ex- 
pulfive,  to  prevent  fluxion  to  a  part,  but  their  band- 
ages were  ill  calculated  to  anfwer   the  end,  and  were 
never  applied  fo  tight  as  Wifeman  recommended,  nor 
with  particular  reference  to  the  legs.     Wifernan  him- 
felf^  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  underftood  alj, 
the  advantages   he  received  from  the  ufe  of  his  laced- 
flocking,  as  he  feems  apprehenfive  that  the  cure  of 
ulcers  on  the  legs  obtained  by  this  means,  were  lels 
likely  to  ftand,  than  thofe  effected  without  it,     He  ap- 
pears therefore  frequently  to  have  recornmended  the 
Rocking  and  rollers  on   the  fame  principle  with  reft;, 
and  an  horizontal  pofition  of  the  limb,  to  prevent  what 
is  termed  a  defccnt  of  humors  to  the  fore,  and  the  sede- 
matous  fwelling  that  often   accompanies  thefe  ulcers, 
But  his  reafoning  was  certainly  not  fo  good  as  his  prac- 
tice, and  had  his  bandage  efFeded  nothing  beyond  his 
intentions,  hi$  fuccefs  had  been  m^uch  lefs  than  it  was. 
The  roller  has  many  other  ufes  befides  counteracting 
thedifpofition  to^dem.a,  (to  which  the  lower  extremities 
^re  peculiarly  liat)le).3  and  pne  that  I  cannot  omit  men-, 

tioning 
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tionlng  here^  arifingfrom  the  manner  in  which  the  filling 
up  of  every  deep  ulcer  is  effedted.  To  this  end,  there 
is  not  only  a  trifling  elongation  of  the  capillary  veflels 
in  the  wound,  but  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  ulcer, 
are  found  to  vvafte,  or  diminiih,  confiderably;  info- 
much  that  MefTrs.  Fabre'^  and  Louis,  eminent  furgeons 
in  Paris,  attribute  the  whole  of  this  Procefs  to  what 
they  call  an  afFaifement,  or  a  wafling  away  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  thefe  capillary  veiTels.  This  indeed,  is  by 
no  means  the  whole  of  the  cafe-f-,  though  it  is  princi- 
pally hereby,  that  the  cicatrix  in  deep  ulcers  approaches 
the  level  of  the  furrounding  farts,  when  fuch  wounds 
are  perfectly  healed;  and  this  (as  hath  been  mentioned 
already)  ought  to  be  the  cafe  in  newly  healed  ulcers;  and 
indeed  when  it  is  not,  the  cure  in  general  is  not  very 
likely  to  fland. 

As  this  is  a  circumllance  evident  to  every  attentive 
practitioner,  I  cannot  help  obferving  it  is  matter  of 
fome  furprize,  that  rollers  are  not  more  frequently 
ufed  than  they  are,  and  a  greater  compreffion  made  by 
them,  not  only  for  fores  on  the  leg,  but  alfo  on  many 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  as  it  is  probable  they  would 
not  a  little  contribute  to  their  cure. 


■*  Memoires  de  I'Academie  de  Chirurgie,  vol.  4, 
■j-  That  there  is  a  power  of  extenfioti  or  developementin  the  vef« 
fcls  of  a  wounded  part,  is  evident  from  the  vaft  fungus  that  will 
fhoot  up  in  fome  ill-conditioned  fores;  and  in  various  excrefcences, 
which  are  furniflied  both  with  blood  veflels  and  nerves, 

E  4  There 
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There  is  only  one  inftance,  hov/ever,  that  I  know 
of  (common  incifed  wounds  excepted)  in  which  this 
pradtice  has  been  much  attended  to,  which  is  that  of 
the  venereal  buboe;  though  even  in  this,  the  pradtice 
has  not  been  general.  But  Mr.  Bromfeild,  I  know,  has 
conftantly  had  recourfe  to  it  for  that  ill-conditioned 
fore,  which  it  is  well  known  is  frequently  very  trouble- 
fome  to  heal,  after  the  venereal  virus  has  been  deflroy- 
ed.  Such,  however, .  after  refifting  a  variety  of  dref- 
iings  and  alterative  medicines,  have  been  prefently 
Jiealed  upon  the  application  of  a  very  tight  bandage; 
for  which  information,  when  I  firil  began  buiinefs,  as 
well  as  many  adts  of  kindnefs,  I  am  indebted  to  that 
gentleman,  to  whom  the  public  well  knows  its  obliga- 
tions in  rrjatters  of  greater  importance. 

Upon  this  head  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  inge- 
pious  author  of  a  Treatife  on  Ulcers  beforementioned  J, 
whofe  reafoning  long  ago  perfectly  fatisfied  me,  as  to 
the  fafety  and  advantages  of  tight  bandage,  and  deter- 
mined me  boldly  to  pulh  the  experiment,  till  I  fliould 
find  reafon  to  change  my  opinion ;  which  this  publica- 
cation  is  proof  enough  I  have  not  done.  But  the  laced- 
flocking  fo  much  recommended  by  Wijeman^  falls  far 
fhort  of  this  double  intention,  and  is  every  way  infe- 
por  to  the  flannel  roller,  which  lies  much  frnoothes:, 
tighter,  and  makes  a  much  more  even,  pleafant,  and 
ileady  compreffion,  than  can  be  made  by  any  other 


I  Bell,  part  2.  §  2.     See  alfo  Clare  on  Abfcefles. 

QontrvianC?, 
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contrivance  {j.  By  this  means,  as  it  has  been  faid,  the 
growing  flefh  in  a  healing  wound,  is  eafily  kept  within 
bounds,  and  that  troublefome  luxuriance  is  prevented, 
of  which  a  more  moderate  degree  is  always  required; 
and  for  the  want  of  which,  it  will  be  Ihewn,  fores  on  the 
lower  extremities  do  not  heal  fo  readily  as  on  moft  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

As  fo  much  is  expedfced  from  rolling,  it  will  readily 
be  prefumed,  fome  care  is  required  in  doing  it;  and 
indeed  the  application  of  bandage,  is  no  contemptible 
branch  of  our  profeffion,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  hint, 
that  fo  much  judgment  or  memory  is  requilite  for  rol- 
ling up  a  leg,  as  in  the  application  of  bandage  to  many 
other  parts ;  yet  great  attention  is  neceffary.  The  roU 
ler  mull;  prefs  equally  on  every  part,  or  fome  finus  may 
Vinexpedtedly  be  formed,  but  of  this  there  is  not  the 
leaft  danger,  if  it  be  applied  with  care,  and  the  proper 
dii^edtions  obferved,  though  it  be  drawn  ever  fo  tight; 


II  W^sgMAN  indeed  almoll  every  where  prefers  the  laced-ftoclcing 
to  the  roller,  giving  for  a  reafon  that  the  roller  makes  a  lefs  uniform 
preffure,  and  even  bruifes  the  parts  :  but  however  this  may  be 
with  a  Unen  bandage,  no  laced-ilocking  can  be  fo  fmooth,  firm,  or 
fo  pleafant  as  a  flannel  roller.— The  great  advantages  of  which  are 
now  fo  evident  to  me,  that  however  neceffary  furgeons  may  think 
reft  to  be  in  fome  very  bad  cafes,  however  attached  to  particular 
diet  or  dreffings,  or  prejudiced  againll  any  part  of  this  work ;  I  would 
entirely  upon  principle  importune  them  to  add  to  all  thefe,  the  con- 
llant  ufe  of  a  flannel  roller,  and  can  affure  them  of  far  greater  fuc, 
cefs  than  they  have  ever  had,  in  every  ulcer  of  the  lower  extre- 
ipities, 

neither 
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neither  will  it  leave  fo  much  rifing  on  the  fkin  as  a  li- 
nen  one,  which  alfo  will  give  coniiderable  pain  if  the 
patient  be  permitted  to  walk.  The  warmth  likewife 
which  the  flannel  communicates  to  the  limb,  efpecially 
in  cold  weather,  has  long  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of 
very  coniiderable  advantage  §. 

The  manner  of  applying  it,  it  has  been  faid,  requires 
nothing  but  care :  every  one  knows  that  tight  bandage 
ihould  begin  at  fome  diftance  below,  and  be  carried 
fome  way  above  the  parts  it  is  chiefly  deiighed  to  com- 
prefs;  otherwife,  the  matter  attempting  to  ilTue  from 
the  ulcer,  being  confined  by  the  tight  prelTure  upon  it, 
will  force  a  paflage  wherever  it  finds  a  lefs  refinance ; 
and  thus  convert  a  iimple  ulcer  into  a  fiftulous  fore. 

But  for  ulcers  on  the  legs,  efpecially  where  exercife 
is  allowed,  this  rule  fhould  be  conliderably  extended, 
and  the  bandage,  (^ which  ought  to  be  at  leaft  three 
inches  wide)  fhould  begin  as  far  below,  and  be  carried 
as  much  above  the  affeded  part  as  the  limb  will  allow 
of.  To  this  end  it  lliould  commence  at  the  extremity 
of  the  foot  (the  end  of  the  roller  firft  crolling  the  inltep) 
and  after  being  brought  two  or  three  times  over  the 
ancle,  Should  afcend  fpirally  (the  edge  of  one  turn 
of  the  roller  being  not  more  than  about  an  inch 
from  another)  till  it  rifes  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Here 
the  flridture  ought  to  be  lefs,  to  permit  a  free  adtion  of 
the  mufcles,  and  the  turns  therefore  be  fomewhat 
more  diflant;  in  which  manner  it  muft  be  continued  up 


§.  See  Bell  on  Ulcers,  Part,  ;5.  §.  ?, 
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to  the  knee.  Above  this  part  it  would  be  improper  to 
carry  it,  though  recommended  by  confiderable  authori- 
ty-f-,  and  that  for  mofl  obvious  reafons,  where  exercife 
is  both  permitted  and  injoined, 

I  have  been  thus  particular  on  this  head,  from  the 
great  confequence  I  know  it  to  be  of,  and  hope  it  will 
not  on  this  account  be  imagined  that  I  aifedt  any  par- 
ticular art  in  the   performance.     Every  furgeon  well 
know3  of  how  much  confequence  it  is,  that  rollers  be 
properly  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  defign- 
ed,  and  how  much  trouble  may  arife  from  great  com- 
preffion  being  made  above  or  below  the  precife  part, 
for  which  fuch  compreffion  was  employed:  all   fuch 
sire  capable  of  doing  it  well,  if  they  will  do  it  with 
care,  which  is  the  thing  I  mean  to  inculcate;  as  other- 
wife,  the  patient   whofe  leg  is  rolled  tight,  will  fuffer 
great  pain,  and  the  furgeon  be  long  difappointed  in  the 
cure.     However  triffling  thefe  dire<3:ions  may  appear, 
experience  will  prove  them  to   be  otherwife — A  very 
moderate  fhare  of  knowledge  of  the  firlt  principles  of 
fcience,  were  fufficient  to  guard  me  from  infilling  on 
trifles;  upon  which  the  art  of  healing  will  never  de- 
pend.    But  as  there  are  many  young  men  always  in 
London,  who  come  profefledly  to  learn,  and  fome  of 
them  with   very  little  previous  education  in  furgery, 
for  fuch  at  leafl,  more  particular  directions  may  not  be 
wholly  unnecelTary, 


*  Medical  Obferv,  and  Inq.  vol.  ^. 

With 
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With  regard  to  exercife,  it  may  poffibly  be  faid, 
that  this  in  a  great  variety  of  cafes  (even  without  the 
prefence  of  fever,  or  topical  inflammation)  cannot  fail 
to  produce,  or  increafe  pain,  efpecially  where  ftimulat- 
ing  applications  are  ufed.  And  that  in  all  cafes j 
(though  no  pain  or  inflammation  Ihould  follow,)  itmufl: 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  retard  the  cure,  if  not  en« 
tirely  to  hinder  it,  both  by  difl:urbing  the  tender  gra- 
pulatjonS  as  they  rife  on  the  fore,  and  preventing  that 
procefs  of  natur?.  by  which  they  dry  on  the  furface, 
and  produce  a  cicatrix. 

Much  of  this  reafoning  may  be  true,  and  is  fo,  as  it 
refpedis  many  wounds  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
but  has  not  a  like  application  to  old  fores  on  the  legs ; 
■where  a  particular  ftimulus  is  required.  The  latter  are 
never  fo  expeditloufly  cured,  as  thofe  on  fuperior  parts, 
in  whatever  way  they  are  treated;  but  I  am  fatisfied 
from  a  variety  of  fafts,  will  in  many  inllances  heal 
fooner  with  exercife  than  without  it.  It  is  acknowleged, 
that  after  the  operation  for  the  hare-lip,  and  every  other 
fimilar  cafe,  where  parts  are  to  be  united  by  the  firft  in- 
tention, they  mufl;  not  only  be  brought  into  contad:, 
but  be  kept  fo  for  fome  time,  in  as  quiet  a  fl:ate  as  is 
poffible,  or  they  will  feldom  unite  firmly.  But  how 
different  thefe  cafes  are,  I  need  not  fl:ay  to  point  out, 
and  have  mentioned  them  only  for  the  better  clearing 
our  way  to  the  precife  point  on  which  the  argument 
tqrns*  For  though  the  lips  of  fucb  wounds  will  not 
grow  together,  whilll  they  are  kept  conflantly  in  mo- 
tion, yet  both  lips  will  be  covered  with  Ikin  in  a  very 

few 
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few  days,  and  in  this  fenfe,  a  healing  of  the  wound  is 
produced;  and  it  muft  be  very  great  motion  indeed  to 
prevent  it.  Now  this  is  the  kind  of  healing  in  quellion 
relative  to  ulcers  on  the  legs,  and  if  motion  of  the  part 
affedted  is  capable  of  preventing  it,  (where  a  proper 
bandage  is  conftantly  worn-f-)  it  mufl  either  be  fuch, 
and  to  a  degree  that  would  prevent,  not  the  union,  but 
the  healing  of  the  raw  edges  of  the  lip  I  have  mention- 
ed ;  and  furely  no  common  adiion  of  the  lips  will  do 
this.  Or  fecondly,  it  mufl  be  efFeded  from  the  exer- 
cife  fo  greatly  increafing  the  difcharge,  as  to  prevent 
that  difpoiition  to  dry  up,  which  ought  to  take  place  in 
the  extreme  veflels  of  the  fore,  whereby  it  has  been  faid. 


f  It  may  not  be  ufelefs  in  this  place,  to  make  a  few  general  obfer- 
rations  on  mufcular  action,  with  a  view  to  point  out  fome  particular 
advantages  of  tight  bandage,  where  exercife  is  ufed. — In  mufcular 
aftion,  there  is  always  an  accurtation  of  the  moving  fibre,  and  a 
general  enlargement  of  the  mufcle.  This  increafe  of  bulk  is  not 
equal,  but  is  greater  about  the  belly,  than  at  the  extremities  of  the 
mufcle.  Difeafe  in  a  part  may  render  this  aftion  liable  to  great  irre- 
gularities, Fafcia,  and  annular  ligaments,  &c.  prevent  unequal 
contraftlon,  and  its  manifeft  inconveniencies. — It  is  true,  we  don't 
find  the  mufcles  afting  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  prefs  from  within  out- 
wards, to  a  degree  capable  of  forcing  up  the  fkin  very  confiderably; 
but  they  can  pull  upwards  and  downwards,  with  fufficient  force  to. 
derange  a  healing  wound. — Now  bandage  effedually  prevents  irre- 
gular aftion,  and  will  keep  the  Ikin  from  moving  confiderably  when 
the  mufcles  ad;  as  well  as  diminifh  the  fwell  of  thofe  that  lie  im- 
mediately under  it. — Thefe  are  precifely  the  points  aimed  at;  and 
that  bandage  will  anfvver  thefe  intentions,  is  very  evident  both  from 
reafon  and  experience. 

the 
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the  cicatrix  is  fornied.     And  if  the  quantity  of  dif- 
charge  be  theobjedion,  in  regard  to  ulcers  on  the  legs^ 
it  proves  all  I  contend  for;  it  is  defirable  if  it  be  good^ 
and  the  want  of  it  is,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
^ure,  the  grand  obftacle  in  our  way  to  the  healing  of 
the  fore  J.  For  thofe  on  the  leg,  and  efpecially  the  moft 
painful  ones,  either   difcharge  very  little,  or  abound 
only  in  a  thin  and  excoriating  ichor ;  and  neither  of 
them  can  be  changed   for  the   better,   but  by   fuch 
means   as    Ihall   reftore   the  due  tone  of  the    veffels 
of  the    part,    deflroy  the   loofe    or    callous    flelh   on 
the  furface,  and  thereby  open  a  way  for  the  fecretion 
of  laudable  pus,  the  beft  dreffing  that  can  be  applied 

to  a  fore. 

Kow,  exercife  contributes  to  this,  inafmuch  as  it 
tends  to  promote  a  free  and  bold  circulation  of  the 
blood,  to  open  the  fmall  veflels,  and  reftore  a  free  paflage 
in  the  fyftem  of  lymphathics,  whereby  it  increafes  the 
ftrength  and  vigor  of  the  limb.  On  this  account  the 
difcharge  can  never  do  harm,  nor  the  exercife  that  pro- 
motes it  keep  the  fore  improperly  open;  for  if  the  ha- 
bit in  general  has  nothing  particularly  amifs  in  it,  and 
the  circumllances  of  the  part  are  fuch  as  have  been  de- 
fcribed,  the  difcharge  will  gradually  abate  as  the  ulcer 
diminilhes,  and  its  furface  will  always  dry  up  in  a  rea- 


t  L'ulcere  fee,  qui  ne  fuppure  pas,  ne  peut  pas  fe   deterger,  or 
tout  ulcere  qui  ne  fe  deterge  pas,  ne  peut  pas  fe  guerir. 

Traite  des  lujJteurs  et  des  Ulceres. 

fonable 
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fonable  time.  Such  exercife  of  the  part  is  not,  in- 
deed, neceflary  to  the  healing  of  fores  on  the  upper 
extremities;  but  the  difference  in  the  lower  ones,  and 
particularly  the  inferior  parts  of  them,  is  greater  than 
has  been  generally  imagined,  or  has,  at  leaft,  had  any 
influence  upon  pradice.  Nature,  therefore,  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  provident  for 
every  defeft,  has  wifely  fupplied  the  natural  deficiency 
arifing  from  their  diftance  from  the  heart,  in  the  beft 
way  it  was  poffible;  befides,  therefore,  that  ihare  of  la- 
bor they  have  in  common  with  other  parts,  it  has  not 
only  impofed  upon  thefe  (as  was  hinted  before)  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body,  but  has  dellined  them  to  be 
the  inftruments  of  its  conveyance  from  one  place  to 
another. 

But  on  this  alfo  I  have  already  delivered  my  thoughts, 
and  may  have  flill  further  occafion  to  infift  as  I  go  on ; 
fuffice  it  to  hint  here,  how  greatly  prejudicial  it  muft 
be  to  general  health  for  any  perfon  accuftomed  to  la- 
bor and  exercife,  to  be  confined  for  a  length  of  time  in 
an  inactive  ftate,  and  the  greatefi:  part  of  it,  in  an  al- 
moft  horizontal  pofition. — Can  it  then  be  necelTary  in 
the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the  legs,  to  deprive  the  part  affect- 
ed of  thofe  very  advantages  which  nature  defigned  to 
preferve  it  in  vigor  ||  ?  Has  it  the  mofl  remote  tendency 

to 


II  Ufus  corroborat,  otium  autem  colliquat.  Hippoc.  Med.  Of- 
ficin. 

This  obfervatlon  is  univerfally  allowed,  and  is  remarkably  evident 
in  the  vaft  influence  that  great  exercife  of  the  extremities  is  obferv- 
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to  perfed;  the  cure;  I  mean,  to  make  fuch  a  cure  as 
fiiall  fland  ? — If  not,  certainly  our  art  is  materially  de- 
ficient, or  we  are  faulty  in  the  ufe  of  it ;  for  is  not  a 
perfedt  cure  much  more  likely  to  be  effedied,  under 
fuch  exercife  of  the  limb  as  fhall  afford  the  natural  ili- 
mulus,  if  the  evils  attendant  upon  that  exercife  can  be 
obviated  ? 

It  is  granted,  however,  that  exercife  may  in  the  cafe  of 
fome  large  fores,  to  a  certain  degree,  retard  the  healing 
of  the  ulcer,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  very  great  motion 
of  other  parts  would  affedt  fores  feated  on  them  ;  but 
anftead  of  being  otherwife  injurious  (by  occafioning  fluxi- 
on of  noxious  humors  to  the  part,  and  I  know  not  what 
other  evils  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the  lower  extremities,)  it 
is  really  ufeful  in  every  other  refpedt  if  a  proper  band- 
age is  applied,  and  is  therefore  advantageous  upon  the 
whole  for  every  ulcer  on  the  legs,  as  I  hope  hath  been 
tolerably  proved  ;  and  particularly,  as  it  hath  a  diredt 
tendency  to  prevent  the  fore  breaking  out  again  *  :  whilft 

the 


ed  to  have  in  watermen  and  porters ;  the  former  of  whom  have 
ufually  large  ftrong  arms,  and  flenderlegs;  and  the  latter  thick  muf- 
cular  legs,   almcft  without  exception,  if  they  are  in  health. 

*  How  far  the  continuance  of  a  roller,  which  I  undcrftand  a  very 
refpeiftable  hofpital  furgeon  advifes  to  his  patients,  may  prevent  a  re- 
turn of  the  complaint,  I  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  decide,  fince  I 
have  never  injoined  reft,  in  any  inftance,  fince  I  knew  how  to  cure 
ulcers  without ;  though  indeed  an  hofpital  is  not  the  propereft  place 
to  determine  the  point,  as  the  patients  are  often  never  heard  of  after 

their 
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the  evils  which  are  faid  to  follow  the  drying  up  of  old 
ulcers,  when  fuch  do  take  place,  are  very  often  the  con- 
fequence  of  an  injudicious  method  of  cure. 

Many,  however,  would  be  the  difadvantages  of  mor- 
tion  in  ulcers  on  the  legs,  if  they  were  covered  only 
with  a  common  poultice,  or  left  merely  to  the  dreilings 
that  are  ufually  applied  to  them ;  but  upon  the  plan 
here  recommended,  they  are  conftantly  fupported  by  a 
firm,  fofr,  and  yet  elaftic  bandage  or  roller,  which  in 
very  many  cafes,  as  infallibly  counteracts  every  poffible 
inconvenience  arifing  from  motion,  as  the  motion  itfelf, 
thus  fupported,  has  a  manifeft  advantage.  And  though 
fome  objedtions  in  turn  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
made  againft  the  remedy  itfelf,  or  the  conftant  applica- 
tion of  fo  tight  a  compreffion  as  has  been  recommended, 
yet  all  fuch  objedlions,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  greatly 
obviated  by  the  ufe  of  exercife  *. 

I  am 


their  difcharge  :  we  know,  however,  how  very  common  it  is,  for 
large  or  old  ulcers,  healed  by  means  of  reft  of  the  part,  to  break  into 
much  worfe  fores  than  before  they  were  firft  healed. 

*  A  free  ufe  of  the  limb  has  been  fo  generally  exploded  amongft 
regular  praditioners,  that  it  has  been  more  neceflary  to  infift  thus 
largely  upon  it ;  and  this  appears,  not  only  from  its  general  difufe, 
but  alfo  from  fufpicions  arifing  in  the  minds  offenfible  writers  f ,  after 
other  men  of  experience  and  reputation  feem  to  have  approved  of 

•\  Bell  on  ulcers. — The  following  fpecimen  will  {hew  how  ftrltfl  an  , 
adherence  to  reft,  authors  have  required,     "  II  faut  faire  tenir  la 
partie  malade  dans  le  plus  grand  repos  ;  lemoindre  movement  eft  capa^ 

F  ble 

i  Medical  Obferv.  and  Inquiries,  Vol,  IV. 
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I  am  aware  that  fuch  argument  appears  to  manifefl 
difadvantage,  and  may  be  thought  to  refemble  a  cir- 
cuius  in  circulo;  however,  it  is  confonant  to  various 
maxims  that  were  never  difputed  :  for  inftance,  as  a 
very  nourifhing  diet  would  prove  hurtful,  where  pro- 
portionable exercife  was  negleded,  and  vice  verfa,  hard 
labor  without  adequate  nourilhment,  but  taken  together, 
contribute  to  the  health  of  the  fubjed:;  fo  clearly  has  ex- 
perience proved  to  me,  the  inoffenfive,  and  faliitary  ef- 
fed:s  of  tight  bandage  and  exercife  united,  in  regard  to 
the  ulcers  in  queftion. 

The  diet  recommended  in  this  method,  may  be  as  ex=^ 
ceptionable  to  fome  people  as  any  thing  that  has  been 
advanced  ;  but  fuch  are  defired  ever  to  keep  in  view  the 
whole  of  the  plan,  on.e  part  agreeing  with,  and  affilling 
the  other,  and  all  of  them  confpiring  to  the  grand  end 
in  view,  which  is  to  heal  fore  legs  in  fuch  a  way  as  fhall 
tend  to  perfedt  a  cure ;  and  which  abundant  experience 
has  confirmed  my  firft  exped:ations  of,  and  fully juftified 
the  attempt.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  depend- 
ing fituation  of  thefe  fores,  furgeons  would  Icarcely  have 
thought  of  the  propriety  of  a  fparing,  or  Jow  diet  *,  for 
fo  many  months  together,  in  the  cijre  of  them,  nor  yet 
of  that  frequent  recourfe  to  purging,  without  which  thp 


ble  d'y  faire  des  teraillemens,  qui  augmentent  la  douleur  et  la  fup- 
puration,  detrulfent  les  chairs   tendres  qui  renaiffent,  et  brifent  les 
primiers  lineamens  de  la  cicatrice."    Trait e  des  Tumeurs  et  des  UlcereSf 
*  See  Bell,  part  2.  §  2,  where  the  ingenious  author  declares 
hirrifeif  of  this  opinion^ 

healing 
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healing  up  of  old,  or  large  ulcers  is  fcare  ever  attempt-, 
ed.  For  thefe  fores,  it  has  been  faid,  are  not  ufually 
attended  with  inflammation,  and  where  they  are,  it  is 
feldom  difficult  to  be  removed.  Indeed  ulcers  of  this 
clafs,  are  more  generally  to  be  met  with  in  weak,  re= 
laxed  conftitutions,  than  amonglt  ftrong  plethoric  fub- 
je<fts  of  an  inflammatory  habit,  and  are  in  fuch  circum-? 
fiances  more  difficult  to  be  cured. 

But  when  a  way  is  difcovered,  to  prevent  the  ill-effeQ:s 
of  exercife,  and  the  defeent  of  humors,  as  it  is  called, 
there  can  be  no  objediion,  (an  evident  Hate  of  general, 
or  local  inflammation  excepted)  to  any  diet  that  would 
be  found  proper  for  fuch  people  at  another  time  ;  and 
v/hich  mod  are  fure  to  indulge  themfeves  in,  as  foon  a$ 
the  furgeon  has  taken  his  leave. 

The  above  ill-efFed:s,  it  has  been  already  obferved, 
are  obviated  by  a  proper  bandage,  and  I  hope  it  has 
been  made  appear  =^,  that  the  feat  of  this  ulcer  being 
on  a  depending  part,  is  not  the  chief  hinderance  to  a 
cure,  but  its  being  an  extreme  part  of  the  body,  m 
which  the  circulation  is  lefs  vigorous,  and  the  vires  me- 
dicatrices  naturae,  for  thefe  reafons,  more  languid  and 
ineffediuaL 

If  thefe  things  are  allowed,  many  advantages  mufl: 
arife  from  fuch  a  diet  -f-,  as  hath  a  dlredt  tendency  to 
fupport  the  patient  in  full  health,  and  to  affift  the  powers 


*  See  Introdudion,  p.  22 — 26. 

f  Perhaps  faked  meats,  and  fplrits,  are  the  chief  things  to  be  In? 
.terdidcdo 
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of  nature  to  create,  and  fupport  a  difcharge  of  laudable 
pus,  the  conflant  forerunner  of  a  cure  in  every  cureable 
ulcer. 

The  lafl  article  mentioned  relates  to  medicines,  of 
which  fome  notice  has  been  taken  already,  but  it  may 
be  proper  here  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  fubjed:  ;  where- 
in I  hope  not  to  forget  the  caution  its  importance  re- 
quires. I  know  how  eafy,  and  how  common  a  thing 
it  is  with  fome  writers,  in  order  to  fupport  an  opinion, 
to  bear  down  their  opponents  on  every  occafion,  by  de- 
claring fafts  to  be  on  their  own  fide ;  which  they  often 
do  not,  and  fometimes  indeed,  are  not  permitted  to 
produce.  Such  an  argument,  therefore,  feldom  comes 
with  proper  teilimonials  but  from  hofpital  prad:itioners, 
or  muft,  at  leaft,  expedt  to  ftand  'or  fall,  according  to 
the  fliare  of  credit  due  to  the  writer.  As  far  as  that  can 
go,  however,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  am  encouraged 
to  fay,  experience  has  led  me  to  fufped:,  that  lefs  is  to 
be  hoped  for,  and  much  lefs  is  required  from  medicines, 
than  is  generally  fuppofed  ;  ulcers  on  the  legs  being,  in 
general,  mere  local  complaints,  not  conned;ed  with  any 
particular  difeafe  of  the  fyftem.  It  is  poffibie,  I  may 
be  fomewhat  lingular  in  thefe  opinions  ;  whilft  others 
have  produced  their  experience  to  prove,  that  fore 
legs  can  only  fafely  be  cured  by  internal  remedies.  It 
15,  however,  by  no  means,  my  intention  to  affert,  that 
medicines  are  never  neceflary  for  thefe,  as  well  as  other 
fores  ;  but  that  they  are  frequently  prefcribed  in  a  very 
indeterminate  manner,  and  their  efFe6:s  are  confequently 
uncertain.  But  Ihould  the  patient  labor  under  the  true 
fcurvy,   or  the  ulcer  follow  the  fuppreffion  of  fome 

periodical. 
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periodical,  or  critical  difcharge,  or  the  difappearance 
of  a  long  continued  eruption  on  the  ikin — thefe,  befide 
other  more  conimon  complaints,  fuch  as  evident  fymp- 
toms  of  a  venereal  infed:ion,  the  prefence  of  fever,  &c. 
will  conilantly  call  for  the  phylician's  afliftance, 
who  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  purfue  a  rational  intention.  In 
fliort,  whatever  is  obvioufly  wrong  in  the  habit  is  to  be 
corre^fled,  but  where  there  is  no  peculiar  indication,  I 
neither  know  how  to  prefcribe,  nor  to  expedt  much 
benefit  from  medicines.  If  furgeons  will  refled:  for  a 
moment,  they  will  perceive  the  import  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  let  them  confider  only  what  are  the  medicines 
ufually  prefcribed,  which,  perhaps,  excepting  only  the 
bark  and  cathartics,  are  adminiftered  under  the  idea  of 
alteratives;  by  which  fome  people  intend  a'clafs  of 
medicines  that  will  effedt  a  certain  change  in  the  habit, 
without  fo  much  as  an  idea,  what  that  change  is  to  be. 
The  patient  has  a  fore;  it  looks  ill,  that  is,  it  is  not 
deterged,  or  will  not  continue  fo ;  the  matter  difcharged 
f  :om  it  is  bad;  or  the  ulcer  is  not  difpofed  to  heal  up. — ■ 
Let  every  thing  be  done  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  has  a 
tendency  to  mend  the  appearance  of  the  fore  upon  ra- 
tional principles,  and  which  generally  is  done  for  fores 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Let  fuitable  dreflings  be 
applied  ;  let  the  patient  enjoy  the  air,  moderate  exer- 
cife  *,  and  a  proper  diet ;  let  a  tight  bandage  be  ap- 
plied to  brace,  and  contradt  the  fore,  to  keep  down  the 


*  Celfus.  lib.  7.  cap.  3. 

F*  3  fungus. 
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funguS)  remove  cullous  edgesj  and  prove  a  tonic  to  thp 
part.  If  thefe  things  failj  fuch  medicines  Ihould  be 
adminiftered  as  will  brace  the  fyilem,  or  corredt  its 
maniteft  defediSj  of  which  fome  mention  will  be  made 
in  their  place — further  than  this^  I  mufl  fay  again^  I 
have  neither  known  their  ufe,  nor  the  want  of  them  -f*. 

Having  now  attempted,  at  leali",  to  anfwer  fome 
J)rineipal  objed:ions  to  the  plan  I  have  propofed,  and 
explained  what  may  be  expected  from  it,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  efFeft  is  produced,  it  is  high  time  to 
proceed  to  a  more  particular  application  of  it. 

In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  make  fome 
diftindtions  of  ulcers,  fince  the  general  indications  can- 
tiot  be  alike  appliable  to  dach.  And  this  would  have 
appeared,  with  much  more  propriety,  in  a  former  part 
iof  the  work,  but  it  feemed  of  importance  to  be  fully 
underflood   as  - 1   went   on,    and  to  obviate,    as   they 


■j-  By  a  modern  French  writer  on  this  fubje(3:,  we  are  advifed,  be- 
fore the  healing  up  of  old  ulcers,  to  correct  the  vitiated  blood,  and 
to  purify  it  from  the  foreign  leven  with  which  it  is  infefted.  To 
this  end  he  gives  us  fix  general  indications. 

*«  I.  Si  le  malade  a  la  verole,  le  fcorbut,  ou  les  ecrouelles.  2.  SI 
*'  le  fang  eft  charge  de  bile.  3.  Si  le  fang  eft  acre  et  fale  fans  ecre 
**  charge  debile.  4.SiIefangpeche  par  etre  tropepais,  ettroprefineux. 
*'  5.  Si  I'on  judge  que  le  fang  foit  trop  fereux.  6.  En  generale,  il 
*'  faut,  dans  tous  les  cas,  purger  fouvent  le  rnalade,  mais  le  purger 
**  doucement ;  lui  donner  tous  les  jours  une  ou  deux  prifes  de  quia 
*'  quina  ;  et  lui  faire  obferver  un  regime  exzd:,  tant  pour  la  quan- 
*'  tite,  que  pour  la  qualitee  de  la  noutiture."— If  the  reader  can  ac- 
quire any  practical  knowledge  from  the  mofl  of  thefe  indications,  I 
muft  confefs  he  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  me. 

occurred, 
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occurred,  the  difficulties  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  fb 
confiderable  an  innovation  in  practice.  On  this  ac- 
count, I  have  preferred  this  defultory  mode  to  a  more 
concife  and  formal  method,  but  Ihould  I  have  fo  far 
fucceeded,  as  to  have  pointed  out  a  pracftice  which 
others  can  with  fafety  adopt,  and  furniflied  the  inge- 
nious with  hints  that  may  be  depended  upon,  it  is 
hoped,  that  Tome,  or  even  many  defedis  in  other  things 
will  be  overlooked.  Thus  much,  however,  may  be 
faid,  that  many  cures  have  been  efFedted  by  the  means 
now  recommended,  which  have  hitherto  withftood  all 
the  ordinary  occalions  of  relapfe. 

The  numerous  diftind:ions  of  ulcers  frequently  met 
with  in  chirurgical  writers,  are  taken  chiefly  from  their 
different  appearances,  and  the  nature  of  their  difcharge, 
but  when  applied  to  ulcers  on  the  legs,  have  moll  of 
them  very  little  relation  to  practice,  and  amounting  to 
no  more  than  that  their  furface  is  in  an  illconditioned 
flate,  make  little  or  noeffential  difference  in  the  indica* 
tions  of  cure. 

The  moft  eafy  and  practical  divifion,  will  be  to  con- 
iider  them  under  two  heads  only,  which  are  calculated 
to  illuftrate  the  preceding  obfervations,  and  correfpond 
with  the  different  treatment  they  will  require, 

The  firll  clafs  will  include  ulcers  attended  with  great 
enlargement,  or  hardnefsof  thelimb;  recent  ulcers  ori- 
ginating from  an  abfcefs,  or  any  internal  complaint; 
and  every  very  old  ulcer  of  a  moderate  lize,  efpecially 
jn  habits  accuflomed  to  them. 

The  fecond  comprehends  the  true  phagedenic  ulcer; 
fupevficial  ulcers  where  the  furrounding  ikin  is  excori- 

F  4  ated 
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ated  by  an  exceffive  and  acrid  difcharge;  various  large 
ones  in  very  old  people,  or  thofe  of  a  relaxed  fibre 
and  habit,  and  all  very  large  ulcers  with  a  pale  and 
loofe  furface,  generally  the  confequence  of  ill-health, 
poverty,  or  negleft. 

In  fpeaking  of  each  of  thefe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
make  fuch  enlargements  and  fubdivifions,  as  may  re- 
late to  pradtical  ufe. 

And  firft,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  there  are  two 
general  affeftions,  or  fymptoms,  every  ulcer  is  liable  to, 
tvhich  will  require  their  particular  treatment.  Thefe 
are  inflammation  and  pain;  for  each  of  which  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  lay  down  fome  general  rules. 

With  refpedl  to  inflammation,  fliould  this  attend  a 
large  fore,  where  the  pain  is  very  confiderable  (for  the 
pain  fo  common  in  very  fmall  ulcers,  is  feldom  the 
confequence  of  much  inflammation,  but  rather  of  a 
thin  and  cauftic  difcharge;)  an  emollient  fomentation, 
and  afterwards  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  for  a  few  days, 
may  be  applied  to  advantage  :  but  if  fuch  a  cafe  can 
arife  as  to  require  a  much  longer  continuance  of  a  poul- 
tice, it  fhould  be  changed  for  one  of  the  faturnine 
kind.  This  will  furnifli  the  fame  moifture  and  heat, 
and  is  not  only  a  lefs  relaxing  application,  (for  fuch  it 
has  been  obferved,  fliould  never  be  very  long  continu- 
ed to  the  legs*)  but  is  a  more  powerful  antiphlogiftic' 
And  here  I  may  venture  to  repeat  from  a  long  experi- 


See  alfo  Bell  on  Ulcers. 
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rience,  that  fuch  poultices  and  fomentations,  however 
great  their  reputation,  are  feldom  neceffary  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  cure,  where  the  parts  are  in  a  ftate  pf 
inflammation,  and  particularly  in  the  poor,  who  have 
long  endured,  and  flood  much  upon  them  in  that  ftate; 
whofe  ikin  is  likewife  often  dry  and  left  dirty,  and  its 
pores  confequently  obftrudted.  But  as  foon  as  the  in- 
flammation and  foulnefs  on  the  fkin  are  taken  off,  ftrong 
digeftives,  with  exercife  and  a  roller,  will  produce  a 
much  fpeedier  and  better  digeftion-j^. — This  I  am  fo  fa- 
tisfied  of,  that  I  have  no  kind  of  helitation  in  fpeaking 
peremptorily  on  the  fubjed:. 

I  wifli  to  make  one  remark  more  on  this  head, 
which  is,  that  when  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  is  re- 
quired, it  fliould  generally  be  applied  on  the  naked 
fore  J,  whereby  it  fits  eafier,  and  is  much  more  ufeful, 
becoming  the  mildefl:  application  that  was  ever  con- 
trived, if  it  is  well  made||.  And  I  hope  I  fliall  be  par- 
doned 


■f  Wiseman  gives  a  cafe  very  much  in  point,  and  obferves,  that 
after  confining  a  patient  to  the  bed  for  a  very  bad  ulcer,  which  he 
had  pouhiced  a  confiderable  time,  he  could  not  get  it  to  heal  till  he 
left  off  the  poultice,  and  applied  a  laced-ftocking.  Book  2.  ch.  g. 

X  See  Freke's  Art  of  Healing. 

{|  When  I  confider  the  importance  of  a  good  poultice  to  ulcers, 
when  the  ufe  of  them  is  called  for,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who 
vifit  the  metropolis  every  year,  with  an  exprefs  defign  of  acquiring 
every  kind  of  chirurgical  knowledge,  many  of  whom  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  have  rarely  feen  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  properly  made; 
it  is  hoped,  it  will  not  be  thought  trifling  on  this  occafion  to  men- 
tion the  beft  method  of  making  it.     This  can  be  at  the  worfl,  but  a 

little 
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(doned  if  I  add,  it  ought  generally  to  be  made,  and  ap- 
plied by  the  furgeon  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  in  his  prefence, 
and  not  intrufled  to  a  carelefs  fervant,  or  ignorant 
tiurfe,  as  it  ufually  is;  the  former  of  whom  imagines 
110  fkill  is  required^  and  the  latter,    that  no  body  cart 


little  time  thrown  away,  and  if  only  one  young  pra£litioner  fliould 
ihake  a  better  poultice  by  this  means,  or  if  one  patient  be  benefited 
ty  it,  I  (hall  eafily  forgive  others  who  may  fmiie  at  the  receipt;  for 
hftWeVel'  well  furgeohs  know  how  to  make  them,  the  fa6l  is,  they 
are  feldom  well  made.-^It  has  been  too  generally  thought,  that  thefe 
poultices  cannot  be  boiled  too  long,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  long 
boiling  that,  fpoils  them. — They  fiiould  be  made  of  the  crumb  of 
moderately  ftalc  bread,  which  fhould  be  cleared  from  every  thing 
the  leaft  hard,  or  lumpy,  and  after  being  grated  fliould  be  rubbed 
between  the  hands,  till  it  is  reduced,  as  near  as  poffible,  to  its  firil 
fiate  of  flour.  The  milk  Ihould  then  be  boiled,  and  the  bread  lightly 
fprinkled  in  with  one  hand,  whilft  it  is  kept  ftirring  with  the  other. 
The  difficulty  with  which  the  fpoon  is  moved,  will  fhew  when  a 
proper  quantity  of  bread  is  put  in,  after  which  it  fliould  not  remain 
on  the  fire  above  two  or  three  minutes  at  moft,  and  fhould  be  turned 
0ut  boiling,  (by  which  means  the  bottom  will  retain  its  heat  a  long 
time,  after  its  furface  is  cool  enough  to  allow  of  its  application) 
and  be  fpread  upon  a  piece  of  double  linen  cloth,  by  the  help  of  a 
round^pointed  knife  (greazed  with  hog's  lard  or  oil,  indead  of  put- 
ting greafe  into  it;  which  prevents  its  hanging  together,)  to  the 
fize  it  is  required  :  and  fhould  always  be  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thicknefs  on  the  linen.  If  poultices  are  too  fiiff  or  lumpy, 
they  will  He  heavy,  and  become  painful  to  an  inflamed  part;  if  too 
thin,  or  not  well  mixed  into  an  homogeneous  mafs,  they  foon  be- 
come cold,  and  chill  the  part  they  are  intended  to  nourifli. — If  a 
poultice  be  applied  to  a  depending  part,  fuch  as  the  eye  or  the 
bfeafl,  where  it  will  be  apt  to  flip  off,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  turn 
Up  the  four  fides  of  the  inner  cloth,  about  half  an  inch  over  the 
poulticej  which  will  greatly  fupport  it, 
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make  one  fo  well  as  herfelf ;  though  there  is  not  one 
poultice  in  fifty,  made  and  applied  by  either  of  them* 
that  is  properly  managed. — Before  I  quit  this  fubjed: 
I  cannot  help  adding,  that  if  much  benefit  is  expedted 
from  thefe  applications,  they  fhould  in  many  cafes  be  re- 
newed oftener  than  they  generally  are:  for  the  want  of 
this,  the  fmaller  ones  efpecially,  foon  becoming  cold, 
I  am  fatisfied,  are  often  likely  to  occaiion  more  injury 
than  good. 

Thefe,  (it  is  well  known,)  are  the  cafes  which  call  for 
bleeding  and  purging,  and  for  which  I  have  likewife 
fometimes  advifed  nitre  and  cicuta§,  or  opium;  the 
laft,  however,  is  lefs  proper  if  the  inflammation  becon- 
liderable;  but  the  antiphlogiflic  regimen  can  never  be 
required  very  long,  for  if  the  inflammation  does  not 
prefently  yield,  there  is  probably  fome  other  caufe  for 
it  than  the  ulcer,  unlefs  there  be  difeafe  of  the  bone. 
The  former,  it  will  be  the  phyficians  province  to  dif- 
cover  and  remove;  but  if  neither  of  thefe  fhould  be  the 
cafe,  and  yet  the  inflammation  continue,  it  will  not 
prove  of  the  phlegmonous  kind,  and  I  can  venture  to 
fay  will  yield  together  with  the  pain,  to  fuch  topical 
applications  as  fhall  promote  a  difcharge,  and  with  the 
affiftance  of  firm  bandage  and  exercife,  fhall  cleanfe  or 
deftroy  the  two  feniible  furface;  which  will  immediately 


§  This  may  fometimes  have  one  advantage  of  opium,  as  it  hath 
no  tendency  to  conftipatethe  bowels,  and  if  it  has  any  other  virtues 
than  thiit  of  an  anodyne,  as  fome  people  have  been  of  opinion,  the 
patient  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  them. 
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be  followed  by   eafe,  and  a  healthy  appearance  of  the 
fore. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  another  obfervation  or  two 
refpefting  the  fymptom  of  pain,  is  all  that  will  be  ne- 
ceflary.  And  here  I  remark  that,  fevere  pain  muft  be 
mitigated,  if  it  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  or  nothing 
will  go  on  well ;  whilft  the  degree  of  pain,  together 
with  the  nature  of  the  difcarge,  will  point  out  the  moft 
proper  remedy  for  it;  the  quantity  of  the  anodyne,  is 
therefore  not  fo  much  to  be  attended  to,  as  its  effedls. 
I  have  known  excruciating  pain  from  fmall  ulcers,  almofl 
entirely  removed  by  half  a  grain  of  opium,  taken  only 
every  other  night,  whilfl  at  other  times,  three  or  four 
grains  have  given  but  little  relief. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  difcharge  is  always  thin  and  acrid; 
and  though  fuch  vitiated  matter  may  arife  from  the 
morbid  ftate  of  the  folids,  and  of  the  fecretory  organs 
of  the  parts,  which  throw  off  fuch  kind  of  fluids  as  can- 
not be  changed  into  laudable  pus,  yet  this  does  not  cer- 
tainly arife  from  an  inflammatory  caufe,  and  therefore 
is  not  always  removed  by  antiphlogiftics,  and  mere 
emollient  applications;  though  it  ever  will  be  fo,  when 
that  is  the  cafe.  But  if  the  habit  is  not  particularly 
concerned,  it  arifes  more  frequently  from  a  want  of  that 
fpecies,  or  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  neceflary 
to  produce  well  concofted  pus-^,  which  is  therefore  of- 
ten induced  by  ftimulating  applications,  which  are  a 


*  La  fegonde  caufe   (du  defaut  de  fuppuration)  eft  le  defaut  d'in* 
flammation  dans  la  playe.     Traiie  da  Ukeres,  Csfc. 
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fafe  and  rational  means  of  promoting  it,  and  will  as 
certainly  be  followed  by  a  cefTation  of  the  pain-j-. 
and  herein  we  go  back  as  far  as  relates  to  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  to  the  pradlice  of  the  antientsj,.  whofe  ointments 
generally  conlifted  of  the  warm  gums,  fpirits,  and  ef- 
charotics,  which  though  in  many  cafes  juftly  exploded 
from  practice,  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  in  general*, 
are  ufually  of  admirable  eiBcacy,  in  fuch  as  attack  the 
lower  extremities. 


f  Parey  fpeaks  exadly  to  this  purpofe  in  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
lib.  12.  cap.  g.  where  after  having  diredled  cataplafms  of  folanum, 
cicuta,  poppey  f^eds,  and  fometimes  opium,  if  thefe  fail  to  procure 
eafe  in  fome  cafes,  he  adds,  "  neque  anodynis,  neque  narcoticis,  fe- 
dari  poteris,  imo  blandis  medicamentis  appofitis  magis  ac  magis  irri- 
tabitur.  Itaque  ad  catheraecica  confugiendum  erit,  nerape  fortibus 
morbis  fortia  remedia  funt  optima.  Quare  ulceri  imponatur  pulvil- 
lus  forti  et  viribus  aufto  egyptiaco,  autpaulo  oleo  chalcanti  imbutus, 
his  enim  domandi  efFeri  illius  doloris  vis  eft."  To  this  he  adds,  *'  in- 
terim ulceri  circumponetur  refrigerantia,  ne  virium  remediorum  ve- 
hementia  fluxionem  excitet." — But  this  latter  is  obviated  by  the  ufe 
of  a  proper  roller. 

"I  See  Galen,  particularly  his  book  De  Compolit.  Medicament, 
fccundum  genera,  and  Celsus.  Lib.  v.  cap.  26. 

*  See  Bell  on  Ulcers,  who  has  made  feveral  very  ufeful  obferva- 
tionson  this  head,  though  the  French  furgeons  arc  ftill  of  a  different 
opinion,  (as  appears  from  the  4th  volume  of  Memoires  de  Chirur- 
gie)  and  indeed  fome  latitude  muft  be  allowed  ;  for  the  fa6l  is,  that 
in  the  cure  of  every  ulcer,  as  of  fever,  a  certain  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion (or  exertion  of  the  fyftem^  is  necefTary  ;  and  too  little  doefi  as 
certainly,  though  upon  a  different  principle  from  Plethora,  fruftirate 
the  falutary  intentions  of  nature. 

I  il:iall 
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I  fhall  only  add  on  this  head,  that  the  moft  painftil 
tilcer  in  general,  is  that  of  the  eryfipelatous  kind,  at- 
tacking the  furfaces  of  parts :  whatever  dreffings  are  ap- 
plied to  thefe  fores,  fome  of  them  are  intolerably  pain- 
ful for  a  long  time  together,  though  without  true  iri^ 
£ammation  of  the  part.  As  the  free  exhibition  of  opium 
can  here  do  no  kind  of  mifchicf,  fo  will  it  render  the 
moll  fuitable  dreffings,  which  are  apt  at  firft  to  add  to 
the  pain,  additionally  ufeful. — But  I  fliall  have  occalion 
fo  fpeak  largely  of  this  particular  fore  in  its  proper 
place. 

This  probably  will  be  c^uite  fufReienton  thefe  heads; 
behave  here  manifeft  indications  before  us,  and  the  re- 
medies are  ufually  fimple  and  evident — not  always 
thought  equally  evident,  through  the  whole  indications 
of  cure. 

Syflematical  writers,  who  have  been  fond  of  multi- 
plying dillintflions  of  ulcers,  have  been  equally  precife 
in  their  diredtions  for  obtaining  a  cure  *.  We  are  to 
digeft,  deterge,  incarn,  and  cicatrize;  finufes  are  to 
be  laid  open.  Callous  edges  are  to  be  removed  by  the 
knife,  or  deflroyed  by  the  aftual  or  potential  cautery  ; 
fome  intemperies  is  to  be  corred:ed,  or  the  whole  habit 
to  be  altered :  and  above  all,  they  advife  an  horizontal 
poiition  of  the  limb,  and  injoin  abfolute  refi.     The 


* 


Compofiti  uleeris  ad  curationem  multae  funt  indicationes   prp^ 
K^^*-  Parey. 
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whole  procefs  of  cure  is  moft  accurately  delineated,  and 
fome  appolite  remedy  prefcribed  to  efFed:  every  in» 
tention,  as  if  art  was  fufficient  for  it  all,  and  nature  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  bufinefs.— And  indeed,  were  ulcers 
fuch  very  tractable,  methodical  things,  as  the  pid:ure 
reprefents,  memory  might  fupply  the  place  of  judg- 
ment, and  this  part  of  furgery  would  be  reduced  to  arith^ 
metical  exadnefs.  But  he  whom  pra<ftice  has  made  moft 
converfant  with  nature,  well  knows  that  her  operations, 
and  the  arrangements  of  fcience  too  little  refembl© 
each  other. 

It  is  univerfally  admitted,  however,  that  except  aii 
i]lcer  becomes  clean,  it  will  not  cicatrize,  though  prac»- 
titioners   are  riot  fo  well  agreed,  concerning  the  beft 
means  of  bringing  it  about.  But  we  are  always  to  know 
pur  proper  place,  art  being  in  this,  and  in  every  otlier 
inltance,  a  mere  hand-maid  to  nature,  to  lend  affiftancg 
in  a  way  the  moft  agreeable  to  her  own  laws. — -In  the 
introduction  to  this  little  w^ork,  an  attempt  has  becR 
made  to  reduce  the  principles  of  the  cure  of  ulcers  to 
two  only,  viz.  an  attention  to  the  general  vigor  of  the 
conflitutionj  and  to  the  ad:ion  of  the  parts ;  but  it  may 
be  alfo  necelTary  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  proceffes  that  are  going  on  in  the  healing  of 
every  ulcer.     There  is,  it  has  been  intimated,  a  pro^ 
dudlion  of  new  fubftance  in  its  cavity,  and  a  condenfa-= 
tion  of  its  furrounding  parts  to  a  certain  level  and  extent. 
By  the  union  of  thefe  two  means,  nature  accomplifhes 
her  end.     That  thefe  proceffes  do  take  place,  may  be 
known  by  an  examination  of  the  fubftance  which  i$ 
formed  in  the  cavity  of  every  cicatrized  ulcere  and  by 
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the  apparent  evennefs  of  the  newly  formed  cicatrix  with 
the  neighbouring  parts.  And  every  one  mufl  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  lofs  of  fubftance  is  more  evident  at 
fome  months  diflance  from  the  time  of  cure*,  than  on 
the  firft  healing  of  the  fore. 

Now,  if  the  principles  I  have  all  along  been  laying 
down,  as  well  as  thofe  lafl  mentioned,  are  at  all  juft 
and  rational,  they  will  at  once  ferve  to  difcover  the  im- 
propriety of  depending  upon  very  mild  applications  -f, 
whilll  they  inforce  the  expediency  of  the  means  I  have 
recommended. 

The  cure,  it  is  faid,  is  brought  about,  by  the  general 
vigor  of  the  fyflem,  and  the  adtion  of  the  parts,  toge- 
ther with  an  abforption  of  thofe  contiguous  to  the  ulcer; 
the  moft  appoiite  to  which  indications,  are  a  proper 
diet,  exercife,  and  bandage,  with  the  external  ufe  of 
invigorating  applications.  And  how  much  may  be 
efFedted  by  them,  experience  alone  can  demonftrate, 
and  it  is  a  principal  defign  of  this  treatife  to  fet  forth. 


*  This  obfervation  has  been  long  made  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  fo- 
veolffi  which  remain  after  the  fmall-pox. 

•f  Perhaps  the  very  befl:  of  thefe  is  the  fuppurative  poultice  fo 
much  recommended  by  Mr.  Freke,  but  it  does  nothing  without  the 
horizontal  pofition  of  the  limb  ;  and  has  even  then  been  too  fre- 
quently ineffectual,  or  it  is  probable,  would  not  have  been  difcarded 
from  hofpital  pradtice.  His  intention,  however,  was  perfeflly  rati- 
onal as  far  as  it  went — "  to  fweat  out  the  difeafe:"  an  idea  I  have 
always  had  in  view,  inflead  of  inviting  difeafed  parts  to  dry  up;  but 
I  think  it  much  better  accompliflied  by  other  means,  that  do  not  re- 
i^uire  the  horizontal  pofition. 

I  am 
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1  am  happy,  however,  to  find  an  author  of  confiderable 
elleem,  and  amongit  the  befl:  of  the  later  pradlitioners^  fo 
much  of  my  mind;  I  mean  PFifemanf  who  had  conti- 
nual recourfe  to  warm  and  adiive  applicjltions,  and 
rarely  dreffed  an  ulcer  on  the  leg  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
the  cure,  without  mere,  corrofiv*  ruber  in  one  form  or 
otheri  By  this  means,  and  the  help  of  a  roller,  or  laced- 
rtocking,  he  fncceeded  much  better  than  molt  pradii- 
tioners  have  done  lince,  with  all  our  improvements** 
And  I  am  fatisfied  from  what  I  have  experienced^  that 
had  he  allowed  his  patients  to  walk,  and  by  the  help  of 
a  flannel  roller,  had  made  a  ftill  tighter  compref- 
fion  than  the  laced-ftocking  can  pleafantly  admit,  or 
cifedt,  and  had  been  yet  bolder  in  the  ufe  of  Simulating 
applications;  he  had  not  had  reafon  to  eomplainj  that 
healing  fome  kind  of  ulcers  was  iti  general  only  a  pal- 
liative cure*  For  it  has  been  very  evident  in  reading 
his  cafes,  and  comparing  them  with  the  experience  I 
have  had,  that  the  principal  things  which  he  failed  in 


*  Notwithflanding  all  fclences  haveb€6n  fi'equendy  improved  by 
reducing  them  to  a  ftate  of  iimplicity,  yet,  in  an  attempt  to  purify 
them^  artifts  have  been  forrtetimes  led  to  overlook  the  principles  on 
which  fome  praftice  has  been  founded^  and  have  therefore  difcarded 
many  things  that  were  valuable — like  fome  unprincipled  empiric, 
who  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  imaginary  ill-humour  in  the  blood,  di- 
re6ts  fo  large  a  quantity  to  be  taken  away,  as  reduces  his  patient  to 
a  worfe  difeafe  than  he  laboured  under  before  ;  forgetting  that  the 
good  and  bad  blood  would  run  out  together. 

See  Thoughts  upon  Amputation  by  Dr.  Kirkland. 
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(befides  forbidding  his  patients  to  walk,  which  itfliould 
feem,  was  not  however  always  the  cafe)  was  the  not 
continuing  his  flimulating  applications  much  longer 
than  he  did,  and  his  changing  them  for  very  drying 
ones  in  the  end,  in  order  to  haften  the  formation  of 
cicatrix.  See  his  cafes,  in  chap.  x.  particularly,  in 
reading  which,  I  could  not  avoid  being  furprized  he 
had  not  hirnfelf  made  the  remark.  The  like  obferva- 
tions  may  be  made  on  Turner,  who  v/as  in  many  re- 
fpevSts  but  a  copyer  from  him,  but  in  others,  feems  to 
have  had  an  advantage  ;  and  had  he  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  the  roller,  and  been  lefs  fond 
of  abftinence  and  reft,  would  have  fet  an  example, 
which  after  praditioners  would  have  made  but  little  im- 
provements on. 

Thefe  things   then,  viz.   exercife,    bandage  *,    and 
adtive  applications,  may  be  folcly  depended   upon  in 

ordinary 


*  For  fome  praiftical  obfervations  on  the  fubjecl  of  tight  bandage, 
inferted  in  the  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  the  faculty  was 
fome  years  ago  indebted  to  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Else,  and  though 
the  practice  was  not  new,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  revived  by 
him,  havintr  been  of  a  long  time  neglected  ;  and  it  is  matter  of 
concern,  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of  it  fince,  as  the  dateof  his 
paper  is  in  the  year  1770.  I  had  made  ufe  of  tight  bandage,  how- 
ever, long  before  I  attended  to  that  publication,  and  had  Mr.  Else 
been  acquainted  with,  and  enforced  a  plan  fimilar  to  this,  I  had  not 
intruded  my  thoughts  on  the  public  ;  but  as  there  is  no  difeafe  (as  that 
gentleman  juftly  obferved)  more  common  in  large  hofpitals  than  ulcers 
on  the  legs,  it  is  become  a  matter  of  importance,  to  throw  any  ad- 

dition^il 
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ordinary  cafes  ;  and  where  no  fpecific  poifon  exlfts,  they 
will  efied:  every  thing  in  this  clafs  of  ulcers,  which  art 
hath  hitherto  accompliihed  by  reft,  diet,  and  medicine  ; 
and  will  moreover  efFedt  fuch  a  cure  as  will  ftand  thro' 
all  the  ordinary  fituations  of  life. 

Any  common  digeftive  is  rendered  deterfive  m  the  de- 
gree it  may  be  thought  fit,  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
calomel,  corroiive  fublimate,  the  white,  or  red  preci- 
pitate, or  by  a  fmall  portion  of  verdigreafe  ;  but,  how- 
ever uncommon  the  pra<ftice,  it  is  fometimes  better  to 
life  the  red  precipitate  alone  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  cure, 
where  powerful  digeftives  have  proved  ineffectual ;  and 
this  the  ulcer  will  alfo  readily  bear,  when  exercife,  and 
a  good  diet  are  allowed.  And  here  it  is  that  the  judge- 
ment of  the  furgeon  difcovers  itfelf,  in  adapting  his 
dreffings  to  the  nature  of  the  ulcer,  which  (laying  afide 
the  refinements,  and  nice  diftindiions  I  have  ventured  to 
difcard,)  muft  by  one  means  or  other,  be  brought  to 


ditional  light  on  the  fubjeft.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Else  ftlll  exprefled 
his  fears  of  healing  old  ulcers,  and  perhaps  had  found  fome  difficulty  in 
doing  it,  on  the  partial  plan  he  recommended,  I  cannot  help  obferving, 
that  his  fufpicions  ferve  rather  to  fupport  this  method,  and  hare  a 
tendency  to  demonilrate  the  propriety  of  ufmg  ftrong  digeftives  which 
have  been  fo  much  infiOed  upon,  as  well  as  the  further  defign  of  not 
hurrying  nature  to  dry  up  the  fore.  I  am  led  to  thefe  reflexions,  by 
Mr.  Else  having  recommended  only  aftringent  or  drying  applica- 
tions, and  probably  not  encouraging,  and  perhaps  not  permitting  his 
patients  to  walk,  at  leaft  there  is  no  mention  of  it  as  a  part  of  the 
praftice  in  his  hofpital;  nor  any  notice  taken  of  his  patients  continu- 
ing well. 

G  2  difcharge 
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difcharge  laudable  pus,  whatever  appearance  its  furface 
may  have  ;  for  nothing  goes  on  well  till  this  is  eifeft- 
ed. — This,  the  moft  inveterate  ulcers  on  the  legs  may- 
be brought  to  afford,  as  freely  as  fores  feated  any  where 
elfe;  unlefs,  perhaps,  thofe  on  the  head  are  excepted, 
^hich,  I  think,  furniilipus  more  perfed:ly  album,  laeve, 
€t  aequale,  than  thofe  of  any  other  part. 

Probably  nothing  but  experience  can  induce  any 
one  to  think,  how  eafily  this  may,  in  general,  be  ef- 
feffced  by  digeftives  and  exercife,  and  how  foon  after- 
Wards  very  troublefome  fores  put  on  a  proper  appear- 
ance, and  are  brought  into  a  healthy,  and  healing  con- 
dition* But  where  thefe  things  fail,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  more  powerful  means  *,  and  fuch  as  no  furgeon 
IS  ever  at  a  lofs  for  ;  which  if  freely  applied,  inter- 
pofing  lenient  applications  when  the  appearance  of  the 
fare  feems  to  demand  them,  will  dcftroy  the  foul  fui- 
face,  and  give  nature  (afUlted  by  a  good  diet)  an  op- 
portunity to  exert  herfelf ;  and  as  Hoifman  fays  on  this 
very  occaiion,"  ex  voto  fuccedit  confolidatio." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  beft  applications  of  this  kind,  is 
the  mere*  cor.  ruber  very  finely  levigated ;  this  is  peculi- 
arly ufeful  in  fmall  and  obftinate  ulcers,  nor  will  it  be 
immediately  fufpefted,  with  what  freedom,  and  fre- 
«^uency  this  aftive  mineral  may  be  applied.  It  may  be 
faid  of  thisj  as  Hippocrates  fays  of  frictions,  that  it 


*  *'  Vulnera  mallgniora,  valendoribus  egent  rcmediisj  imbecil- 
lioribus,  autem,  mitiora." 

Galen,  de  Compend,  Med.  lib'.  IVo 

foi'tens 
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foftens  the  hard,  ftrengthens  the  relaxed  fibres,  deftroys 
the  unfound,  llimulates,  and  elevates  the  growing  flelh  ; 
that  it  promotes,  or  diminifhes  difcharge,  and  keeps 
open,  or  heals  up  the  ulcer,  juft  as  you  would  direct 
it.  Nor  have  I  faid  too  much  of  it,  with  refpecft  to  a 
great  number  of  cafes  ;  for  all  this  is  the  confequence. 
of  a  proper  ufe  of  it,  where  a  tight  bandage  is  applied, 
and  adequate  exercife  allowed.  But  then,  it  has  been 
hinted,  it  muft,  for  fome  of  thefe  purpofes,  be  ufed  in 
great  quantity,  and  inftead  of  being  lightly  fprinkled 
over  an  ill-conditioned  furface,  the  ulcer  muft  be  filled 
tvith  it  *,  the  furgeon  taking  up  a  large  pinch  of  it,  and 
boldly  pi  tigging  up  the  fore.  It  has  been  acknow- 
ledged, this  is  a  very  homely  mode  of  drefiing  a  wound, 
and  nothing  but  a  convidtion  of  its  advantages  would 
have  reconciled  me  to  it. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  above  pradtice  is  parti- 
cularly ufeful  in  fmall  ulcers  ;  but  in  many  large  fores, 
fomething  of  the  fame  kind  will  be  found  necelTary, 


*  In  the  procefs  of  this  work,  I  was  happy  to  meet  with  more 
authority  for  this  praftice  than  I  expeded,  and  looking  over  Wise- 
man found  him  making  ufe  of  the  very  expreffion  ;  to  which  pra^pl^' 
tice,  I  amfatisiied,  he,  as  well  as  Dr.  Turner,  owed  much  of  theif 
fuccefs.  The  former  tells  us  he  performed  cures  on  the  legs  in  a« 
few  weeks,  as  the  patients  had  been  years  under  the  hands  of  riibfe 
he  calls  the  barber  chirurgeons  of  the  time.  Book  2.  ch.  ix.  Shari 
fpeaks  as  honourably  of  it,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the  leg,  and  in- 
timates  that  it  deferves  the  credit  it  has  obtained,  but  prefers  it  mixed 
\yith  a  digeftive. 

(Introdudl.  to  Surgery.) 

^  3  The 
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The  foul  furface  mufl;  be  removed,  and  the  fore  brought 
to  the  ftate  of  a  frefh  wound,  which  can  be  done  only 
by  the  diftempered  parts  being  melted  down  (as  it  is 
ufually  faid)  by  powerful  digeflives,  or  deftroyed  by 
corrofives ;  and  till  this  is  done,  fome  obftacle  or  other 
will  continually  arife  *,  but  this  once  efteded,  you  re- 
move the  greateft  hinderance  to  the  cure.  And  it  may 
be  more  eafily  done  than  is  generally  imagined,  and 
though  the  fucceeding  furface  ihould  put  on  the  fame 
unpleafant  appearance,  after  the  firft,  or  even  fecond 
application,  efpecially  in  fmall  ulcers,  yet  the  amend- 
ment, though  gradual,  is  not  uncertain,  and  the  pain 
is  lefs  fevere  than  might  be  expedled.  The  digeftives 
are  flill  continued  when  the  efcharotics  are  left  off,  and 
the  parts  being,  by  thefe  means,  put  into  adrion,  in 
general  nothing  further  is  required,  than  to  wait  till  na^ 
ture  is  able  to  accomplifh  her  proper  work.  The  wa:nt 
of  this  ability,  or  occafion  to  exert  heifelf,  is  the  grand 
impediment  to  the  cure,  and  this  reftored  once  and 
again,  will  effed:  every  thing  that  is  required  -|~. 
There 


'  *  Ulceribus  baud  diligenter  deterfis,  hyperfaicofis  fupervenire  fo- 
^t.  Parey  de  Ulceribus. — See  alfo  Rhazes,  lib.  divis.  cap.  134. 
138.  In  which  cafe  (fays  a  modern  writer)  "  the  granulations  are 
cither  foft  and  fpongy,  and  arife  only  from  the  furface  of  the  ulcer, 
or  elfe  rife  too  high  in  the  form  of  fungus,  or  foon  ceafing  to  fiioot, 
are  not  followed  by  a  difpofition  to  form  a  cicatrix  ;  or  if  the  ylcer 
heals,  it  foon  breaks  out  again." 

'•' "|-  From  the  very  jadjcious  obfervations  on  the  Malvern  waters 
with  cafes  annexed,  publiihed  by  Dr.  Wall,  it  fhould  appear,  that  the 
goad  eftecfs  produced' by  them  on  ulceis  of  the  leg?,  have  arifen  from 

their 
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There  is  an  ulcer  I  have  hinted  at,  that  ought  not  in 
this  place  to  be  overlooked,  which  is  ufually  very  fmall, 
and  particularly  affedts  the  parts  about,  and  even  below, 
the  ancles ;  which,  indeed,  cannot  therefore  properly 
be  called  a  fore  leg.  This  is  exquiiitely  painful,  and 
for  fome  time  I  found  it  difficult  of  cure  without  refting 
the  leg,  having  fo  very  little  advantage  from  the  roller  ; 
which  can  make  no  adequate  compreilion  below  the  feat 
of  the  fore.  It  was  in  thefe  cafes  more  particularly, 
that  IVifeman  preferred  a  laced-ftocking,  becaufe  (fays 
he)  "  I  could  not  with  a  roller  make  a  fuitable  com- 
preffion  fo  near  the  ancle,  without  cauling  a  fwelling  on 
the  foot" — but  this  is  certainly  a  miflake,  for  having, 
at  firil,  found  the  fame  difficulty,  I  was  foon  able  to 
remedy  it,  by  carrying  the  roller  feveral  times  over  the 
ancle  and  foot,  fo  as  to  leave  no  part  but  jufl  the  point 
of  the  heel  uncovered  by  the  roller  ;  and  by  this  means, 
I  alfo  m'ake  a  tolerable  compreffion  below  the  ulcer  it- 
felf:  to  which  intentions,  the  circumftance  of  the  roller 
being  made  of  flannel,  very  greatly  contributes.     Thefe 


their  volatile  fplrit.  Such  an  idea  agrees  very  well  with  the  theory 
I  have  adopted,  and  which  every  day's  experience  has  confirmed. 
Dr.  Wall,  indeed,  in  one  place  fpeaks  of  the  coldnefs,  and  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  Malvern  waters  externally  applied,  but  this  is  only  an 
opinion  he  has  taken  up  from  fome  cafes,  in  which  they  had  not 
proved  beneficial  ;  for  he  obferves,  they  often  occafion  fo  great  heat 
in  the  part  as  to  induce  fuppuration  in  cold  tumors,  and  that,  in  al- 
moft  every  cafe  where  they  have  been  ufeful,  they  have  raifed  more 
or  lefs  of  inflammation,  and  have  often  occafioned  very  confiderable 
pain  for  fome  days. 

G  4  cafes 
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cafes  are  often  attended  with  a  confiderable  puffinefs^ 
and  a  tetteroys  appearapce  qf  the  fiirrpunding  ikin, 
accompanied  with  a  thin  and  acrid  difcharge^  which 
renders  the  parts  additionally  tender  ;  whilll:  the  little 
ulcer  is  almoft  perfedtl^r  dry,  and  capnqt  ea|ily  be 
brought  to  fuppyration,  till  the  complaint  pf  the  fkin 
is  remoyed.  This  I  once  thought  was  relieved  by  bath- 
ing the  parts  in  Nevil-holt  water,  as  lately  recommended 
for  this  purpofe,  but  I  foon  learnt,  is  much  more 
fpeedily  removed  by  drying  applications,  which  inflead 
of  the  common  cerate,  may  be  fpread  on  lint^  or  linep 
cloth,  and  applied  over  the  ufual  dreffing  to  the  fore. 
This  may  confift  of  cerat^  alb.  with  bole  and  powdered 
alum,  or  the  ung.  rubr.  deficcativ,  or  in  rnore  pbftinate 
cafes,  a  comprefs  of  linen  may  be  wetted  in  a  folution 
of  facch.  faturn,  and  yitr.  albo  with  an  ounce  or  two  of 
camphorated  fpirit,  in  a  pint  pf  fpring  water ;  which, 
notwithftanding  tlie  tumor,  and  heated  appearance  of 
the  part,  I  never  found  difagree  f.  If  the  fore  docs  nof: 
foon  change  its  complexion,  on  the  difappearance  of  the 
affedion  of  the  ikin,  the  little  ulcer  fliould  t)e  filleci  with 


*  Thefe  local  affedions  of  the  fkin,  vulgarly  called  fcorbutlc,  have 
no  one  fymptom  of  that  difmal  complainr,  and  being  merely  local, 
fliouId  alwavs  be  treated  as  a  difeafie  of  the  Ikin  ;  for  true  fcorbutic 
ulcers  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  will  not  endure  the  ufe  of 
efcharotics.  See  Pr.  Gulden's  Synop.  Nofolog.  alfo  Dr.  Lind, 
©n  this  difeafe» 

Part  z.  Chapt.  ;?. 

pre- 
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precipitate  *,  pulv.  angel,  diflblved  lunar  cauftic,  or 
any  limilar  efcharotic,  and  when  the  ilough  is  come  out, 
be  immediately  repeated,  if  the  fore  does  not  put  on  a 
kindly  appearance,  which  it  certainly  will  in  a  very 
little  time  ;  but  the  cure  will  not  Hand  if  this  is  ne- 
gledted.  But  though  fo  much  has  been  faid  on  the 
bold  ufe  of  very  deterlive,  and  even  efcharotic  appli- 
cations, it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  recourfe  is  had  to 
.thefe,  only  where  ad:ive  digeftives,  aided  by  the  band- 
age and  exercife,  prove  inefFed:ual  ;  and  where  this  is 
the  cafe,  I  reft  it  upon  future  experience  to  prove  the 
utility  of  them. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  be  more  fatisfied  of,  than 
the  propriety  of  the  method  here  recommended.  There 
is  no  fmall  fore  on  the  leg  ufually  fo  troublefome  to 
heal,  by  ordinary  means,  as  an  old  ulcer  near  the  ancle, 
and  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the  antient  writers  but  men- 
tion it  as  fuch ;  whereas,  there  is  no  ulcer  on  the  leg, 
that  is  fo  eaiily,  foon,  and  certainly  cured,  when  pro- 
perly treated.  The  numbers,  and  variety  I  have  feen, 
jeave  me  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  head  ;  of  which 


*  Wiseman  fpeaking  of  fuch  an  ulcer,  has  this  bold  expreffion, 
which  I  doubt  not  was  the  refult  of  experience,  *'  the  befi:  anodyne 
had  been  to  have  filled  it  with  precipitate."  Book  2.  ch.  iv.— He 
was  not  afraid  of  the  confequence  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  or 
|cnew  better  how  to  diftinguifti  cafes,  than  to  be  in  any  danger  of  the 
evil  he  mentions  ;  who  fays,  *•  Thrinon  Damonis  filius,  habebat 
malleolutii  ulcus,  juxta  nervum  fane  non  purum,  huic  a  pharmacQ 
corrofo  contigit,  ut  opifthotonos  moreretur." 

Epidem.  lib.  r. 

fome 
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fome  have  been  from  three  to  thirty  years  {landing, 
breaking  out  again  as  conftantly  as  they  were  healed, 
and  inexpreffibly  painful.  But  if  not  of  the  phagedenic 
kind  (of  which  I  Ihall  treat  in  another  place)  are  per- 
fedly  cured,  in  a  few  weeks,  by  taking  much  exercife, 
and  dreffing  with  the  warmefl  digellives,  (or  where 
thefe  fail,  by  a  free  ufe  of  precipitate,)  and  a  bandage. 
This  may  be  very  tightly  applied,  if  no  coniiderable 
inflammation  attends,  or  as  foon  as  this  ihall  be  re- 
moved by  bleeding,  and  a  few  days  application  of 
Freke's  fuppurative  poultice  *;  which  it  will  be  fome- 
times  proper  to  begin  with,  if  the  ulcer  is  deep. 

In  ulcers  of  long  {landing,  and  where  the  conftitution 
is  thought  to  be  concerned,  it  fometimes  happens  that 
befides  a  large  fore,  the  leg  fliall  be  exceedingly  fwel- 
led,  with  hard  tumors,  or  lumps,  in  one  or  more  parts 
of  it,  which  will  not  always  be  dilTolved  by  the  dif- 
charge  from  the  ulcer.  Here,  the  application  of  a  large 
piece  of  oiled-filk  will  produce  the  happiefl  effefts,  and 
with  fafety  difperfe  the  indurations.  And  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  the  other  leg  will  be  equally  fwollen,  and 
exceedingly  hard,  though  without  ulceration.  In  which 
cafe  alfo,  whil{l  a  copious  difcharge  is  kept  up  from  the 
fore,  the  tumid  leg  fhould  be  rolled,  and  covered  with 
a  like  piece  of  oiled-lilk  ;  which,  by  exercife,  will 
daily  produce  a  confiderable  perfpiration,  and  without 
the  leafl  afiiftance  from  medicine,  will  bring  down  the 


*  See  his  Art  of  Healing — his  poultice  confiiled  of  figs,  onions, 
rnaiib-raallov/s,  and  white  lily  roots. 

hardncfs 
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hardnefs  and  fwelling,  by  the  time  the  ulcer  on  the 
other  is  healed.  This  direftion,  however  triffling  it 
may  appear,  I  have  found  fuch  evident  advantage 
from,  that  I  think  I  fhouid  not  have  done  juftice  to  my 
fubjedt,  if  I  had  not  made  particular  mention  of  it. 

I  have  feen,  I  think,  fome  of  the  woril  of  thefe  and 
other  cafes,  in  which  recourfe  is  ufually  had  to  a  variety 
.of  internal  remedies,  where  the  cure  has  gone  on,  at 
leaft,  as  expedicioully  without  them  ;  or  has  been  ef- 
fefted,  after  very  powerful  ones  have  been  adminiftered 
in  vain.  And  perhaps  a  little  time  may  difcover,  how 
very  few  there  can  ever  be  occaiion  for. 

Wherever  ulcers  are  connected  with  difeafe  of  the 
fyflem,  it  has  been  granted,  the  affillance  of  medicine 
will  be  required,  all  that  I  mean  to  infill  upon  is,  that 
this  is  not  generally  the  cafe.  The  true  fcorbutic  ulcer, 
attended  with  fpongy  gums,  and  other  marks  of  putre-r 
fcency  of  the  fluids,  does  not  very  often  occur  in  this 
Ifland,  or  at  leafl:  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  fcrophulous  very  feldom  attacks  the  legs 
in  the  form  of  ulcers.  The  venereal  indeed,  more  fre- 
quently occurs,  or  at  leaft,  ulcers  will  partake  of  the 
poifon,  and  I  have  feen  alfo  the  cancerous,  or  fome- 
thing  very  like  it;  but  as  there  will  ever  be,  in  thefe 
cafes,  fomething  charadteriftic  to  their  caufe,  the  fur- 
aeon  can  feldom  or  never  miftake  them. 

There  is  a  medicine  however,  in  pretty  common  ufe, 
that  feems  to  claim  an  attention,  and  perhaps  has  been 
of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  though  I  am  not  yet  fatisfied. 
they  would  not  have  got  well  without  it.  This  is  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  which  in  very  large,  and  old  fores, 

haSj, 
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has,  in  compliance  with  cuftom,  been  frequently  admi- 
niflered  with  feeming  fuccefs.  But  it  is  often  improper 
for  labouring  men,  who  are  much  out  of  doors,  and  for 
obvious  reafons,  more  efpecially  in  winter.  However, 
where  thefe  objections  do  not  equally  take  place,  every 
furgeon  of  experience  will  judge  for  himfelf,  what  ad- 
vantages he  may  reafonably  expecfl  from  the  ufe  of  it. 

There  is,  neverthelefs,  one  kind  of  ulcer,  improperly 
termed  fcorbutic,  and  is  ufually  of  very  long  ftanding, 
that  is  frequently  affifted  by  medicine  ;  but  this  gene- 
rally attacks  the  poor,  who  have  either  injured  their 
conflitution  by  hard  drinking,  or  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  in  want  of  almoft  the  neceflaries  of  life.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  bark  as  a  tonic,  is  of  wonderful  efficacy,  and 
ought  in  many  cafes,  to  be  given  in  much  larger  dofes 
than  it  ufually  is ;  and  in  a  few  inftances^  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  It  is  inferior  perhaps  to  no  medicine, 
unlefs  it  be  a  folution  of  the  blue  vitriol,  which  is  like- 
wife  peculiarly  efficacious  in  refloring  the  tone  of  the 
ftomach  (as  it  is  ufually  expreffed)  in  hard  drinkers,  as 
well  as  in  Hopping  the  progrefs  of  gangrene  ;  which  I 
liave  feen  it  do,  three  or  four  times,  after  the  bark  had 
been  adminiflered  in  vain. 

To  avoid  returning  to  the  fubje<5t  of  internal  remedies, 
I  ihall  here  name  other  two  medicines  ;  a  Ilrong  decoc- 
tion of  the  woods,  and  lime-water.  The  firft  will  be' 
of  fervice  chiefly  in  cafes  of  obftru<5ted  perfpiration,  and 
cutaneous  eruptions,  or  the  fuddcn  difappearance  of 
them  ;  the  other,  in  the  eryfipclatous  fore,  efpecially. 
where  a  great  part  of  the  lipib  is  infefted  with  a  fcald- 
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ing  dlfcharge,  which  takes  off  the  fkin  wherever  it  runs. 
But  we  fliall  be  difappointed,  if  we  depend  on  this,  or 
any  other  internal  means ;  at  lead  I  have  always  found 
external  applications  much  more  effed:ual. 

Having  now  faid  every  thing  that  can  be  neceffary, 
with  refped:  to  cleanfing  and  incarning,  and  pointed  out 
a  few  ufeful  medicines,  and  fome  particular  cafes  in 
this  clafs  of  ulcer^ ;  I  Ihall  clofe  this  part  of  the  work 
w:ith  fome  obfervations  on  healing,  an  article  of  as 
much  importance,  as  any  that  have  been  noticed. 

This  laft  procefs  of  nature  is  by  no  means  to  be  hur- 
ried; and  if  every  thing  is  right,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ulcer  become  found,  no  particular  means  will  be  re- 
quired for  it,  it  being  in  general,  fufficiently  difpofed 
to  heal  of  itfelf,  and  will  in  many  cafes,  even  with  the 
ufe  of  ointments  not  a  little  digeftive*.  For  it  is  fup- 
pofed  (as  will  foon  be  explained)  the  more  atftive  ones 
have  been  weakened  already,  but  not  fo  much  as  to 
become  mere  greafy  applications;  which  (efpeciaily 
warmed  ones,)  upon  this  plan,  do  as  much  injury,  by^ 
relaxing  the  parts,  as  do  very  drying  applications, 
when  ufed  to  haflen  the  produd:ion  of  the  cicatrix  -f. 

If  this  latter  be  attempted  too  foon,  and  efpeciaily  if 
early  recourfe  be  had  to  drying  applications,  the  fur- 
geon  will  foon  perceive  his  millake.     The  ulcer,  and 


*  Wi3EMAN   particularly  notes  having  cleanfed,  incarnedj  and 
healed  ulcers  on  the  legs,  by  the  ufe  of  precipitate. 

f  See  Bell  on  Ulcers — upon  the  relaxing  nature  of  warmed  ap- 
plicatiors.     Medio  tutifTimus  ibis. 

particularly 
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particularly  fuch  as  are  termed  conftitutional  fores,  at- 
tended with  difeafed  fkin,  and  are  of  very  long  {landing, 
will  pvit  on  an  unpleafant  appearance;  and  when  they 
have  feemed  difpofed  to  heal  up,  fmall   ones  will  be 
formed  in  the  diftempered  parts  of  the  fkin,  which  in  a 
while  becomes  pappy,  and  denotes  the  parts  under- 
neath to  be  unfound.     Hence  matter  may  be  forced  up 
by   preffure,  through   many  little   orifices,  putting  on 
fuch  an  appearance  of  difeafe  throughout  a   great  fur^- 
face  of  the  limb,  as  may  difcourage  the  furgeon  from 
expefting  a  cure,  without  a  great  length  of  time,   and 
affiftance  from  reft.     But  all  will  go  well  notwithftand- 
Ing,  under  the  advantage  of  good  rolling  and  exercife, 
if  the  difcharge  be  kept  up;  for  the  exercife,  inftead  of 
protradting  the  cure,  I  am  fatisfied,  tends  in  fuch  cafes, 
directly  to  infure  it;  and  I  accordingly  always  defire  it 
may  be  increafed.     All  that  can  be  neceffary,  is  to  lay 
the  fmall  contiguous  fores  into  one,  by  a  flight  touch  of 
the  lancet,  which  will  afford  very  little  pain,  as  the  parts 
are  now  become  perfectly  fodden,  and  the  fkin  parted 
from  the  edges  of  the  fore  :  or  Ihould  this  be  objedlcd 
to  by  the  patient,  the  little  holes  may  be  filled  up,  once 
or  more,  with  precipitate,  and  the  cure  will  go  on  as 
efFediually,  and  almoft  as  fpeedily  as  could  be  wifhed. 

It  was  faid,  the  digeftive  after  a  time  may  be  weak- 
ened, and  this  may  be  done  without  improperly  di- 
minifhing  that  difcharge,  which  it  has  fo  often  been  in- 
lifted  upon  ought  to  be  kept  up  :  for  when  the  moft  ac- 
tive digeftives  have  been  ufed,  in  bad  cafes,  for  two 

or  three  weeks,  the  ftimulus  from  exercife  will  fufEci- 

ently 
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ently  maintain  it;  and  it  is  a  good  maxim  to  proceed 
gradually  to  that  change  between  a  copious  difcharge, 
and  its  total  fuppreffion,  which  Ihould  be  always  kept 
in  view  through  the  whole  of  the  cure. 

As  loon  then  as  the  fore,  however  large,  puts  on  a 
perfedlly  healthy  appearance,  this  change  in  the  dref- 
fing  ihould  begin,  and  the  digeftive  be  repeatedly  weak- 
ened, three  or  four  times  at  fuch  intervals  as  thefizeof 
the  fore,  and  the  time  fuppofed  necefTary  for  its  cure, 
fhall  point  out.  This  is  particularly  requilite,  if  it 
fcems  to  be  at  a  fland,  or  to  heal  very  imperceptibly. 

But  great  caution  is  required  not  to  be  too  hally  m 
this,  or  to  continue  it,  if  the  difcharge  is  ftill  very 
conliderable.  An  attempt  to  fupprefs  this  is  always 
improper,  and  if  it  fucceeds,  will  indeed  divert  the  dif- 
charge fome  other  way  for  a  time,  but  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  patient;  and  the  matter  inftead  of  burft- 
ing  through  the  Ikin,  as  was  mentioned  where  that  is 
difeafed,  will  form  a  paflage  in  different  places  through 
the  furface  of  the  fore.  In  this  cafe,  the  bandage 
fhould  be  drawn  tighter  below  the  feat  of  the  ulcer,  and 
the  matter  by  preflure  with  the  fingers,  at  each  dreffing, 
fhould  be  carefully  forced  up;  the  furgeon  muft  like- 
wife  return  to  more  adtive  digeftives  again,  by  which 
the  fore  will  foon  recover  a  more  pleafant  appearance. 
But  if  no  fuch  change  fhould  prefently  take  place,  ei- 
ther more  time  is  required  to  cleanfe  fom.e  diftempered 
parts  in  the  ulcer,  or  elfe  the  whole  fore  is  unfound  to 
the  bottom.  In  the  former  cafe,  time,  it  has  been  faid, 
will  do  every  thing  that  is  wanted ;  but  if  it  does  not, 

recourfe 
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fecourfe  mufl  be  had  again  to  efcharotics,  which,  if  no 
bone  is  difeafed,  will  invigorate  the  parts,  and  foon  im- 
prove" the  difcharge ;  or  if  ftronger  be  ufed,  a  thick 
flough  will  be  made,  and  the  furface,  the  moment  that 
is  thrown  off,  will  be  clean,  and  will  put  on  a  promif- 
ing  appearance  again. 

Upon  this  head  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
when  large  and  old  ulcers  are  brought  to  a  copious  dif-^ 
charge,  whilft  the  furgeon,  from  their  unkindly  na^ 
ture,  is  afraid  of  too  hallily  weakening  his  digeflives, 
though  the  ulcer  may  be  very  confiderably  diminilhed 
in  fize,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  defend  its  tender 
tdges,  and  new  fkin  as  it  is  called,  with  a  litttle  cerat* 
epulot.  or  fome  limilar  application,  left  the  powers  of 
the  digeftive  Ihould  injure  its  yet  tender  ftrudture*  But 
it  may  be  Hill  better,  in  very  irritable  ulcers,  and  fuch 
as  are  much  indifpofed  to  heal,  to  fpread  a  margin  of 
cerate  on  the  fame  drelHng,  that  the  whole  may  be  eo^ 
vered  with  one  piece  of  lint,  by  which  means  the  dif^ 
charge  finds  a  readier  way  to  run  off:  a  matter  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  fuch  ulcers  as  are  eafily  offended* 
The  pledgit,  for  this  reafon,  Ihould  likewife  extend 
confiderably  beyond  the  furface  of  the  fore,  efpecially  in. 
fmall  ulcers  ;  or  the  tightnefs  of  the  bandage  will  pre- 
vent the  matter  from  efcaping,  and  thereby  occafion  a 
continual  irritation j  which  will  difpofe  the  ulcer  to 
fpread.  But  though  cerate  is  allowed  of  with  the  view 
I  have  mentioned,  the  ufe  of  very  drying  applications 
will,  by  no  me'ans>  haften  the  cure  in  this  clafs  of  ul- 
cers 
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cers,    which,    perhaps,    contains    much    the   greatell 
number. 

It  may  then  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that 
they  fhould  rather  be  fufFered,  than  invited  to  ikin  over; 
and  to  fpeak  plainly,  I  would,  efpecially  in  thofe  of 
long  Handing,  rather  irritate  than  coax  them,  for  I 
know  they  will  heal  in  the  end,  nor  will  time  commonly 
be  loft  in  ib  doing.  For  if  every  part  is  become  per- 
fedly  found,  the  bandage  will  furnllh  that  warmth 
which  inclines  them  to  heal ;  whilft  on  the  other  hand, 
if  nature  be  not  yet  difpofed  entirely  to  fupprefs  the  dif- 
charge,  the  furgeon,  as  hath  been  ftiewn,  by  attempt- 
ing to  heal  up  the  fore,  will  have  great  part  of  his  work  to 
do  over  again.  For  this  reafon,  dry  lint,  blue  vitriol"*,  nor 
hard  comprefs  -f,  Ihould  never  be  ufed,  though  Iknow  they 


*  Wiseman  experienced  this  in  a  cafe  that  appeared  to  be  going 
on  well,  but  fuddenly  turned  foul,  and  in  a  few  days  became  as  bad 
as  ever.  (Book  2.  ch.  g.)  This,  however,  feems  to  have  been  his 
ufual  method,  and  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  fome  ulcers  on  the 
legs  may  be  fafely  healed  in  this  way,  after  they  have  put  on  a  pro- 
miling  appearance;  but  others  will  frequently  prove  deceitful,  and 
become  fouler  than  ever  upon  the  ufe  of  drying  applications. — Some 
ulcers  thus  healed  will  likewife  fland  well,  but  there  is  no  adequate 
rule  to  determine  by;  and  therefore  would  a  furgeon  make  fure  of 
healing  an  ulcer,  and  perfecting  a  cure,  efpecially  where  exercife  is 
allowed,  that  muft  not  be  his  method. 

•j-  See  Mr.  Else's  paper  in  the  Med.  Obferv.  and  Inquiries, 
where  he  fpeaks  of  covering  the  ulcer  with  a  fheet  of  lead  ;  fo  alfo  a 
late  French  ^author,  though,  indeed,  the  pradice  is  very  ancient. 

H  have 
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have  fucceeded  for  a  prefent  cure  in  feveral  inflance«. 
The  cafe,  indeed,  is  different,  when  patients,  at  this 
period,  are  confined,  dieted,  and  purged,  (though  up- 
on that  plan  fores  are  not  fo  foon  brought  into  a 
good  fiate;)  fuch  applications  may  then  both  agree, 
and  expedite  the  healing  of  the  fore  :  but  fuch  being 
rather  deficcated  by  art,  than  cicatrized  by  nature,  it  is 
moH  probable,  many  fuch  patients  muft  foon  make  ap- 
plication again. 

The  habit  is  to  be  firfl  gradually  relieved,  and  to 
fpeak  a  popular  language,  the  humors  are  to  run  ofF^ 
and  the  change  from  a  long  accuftomed,  or  copious 
drain,  to  be  cautioully  effected  ;  but  which  gradually 
abating  as  the  wound  diminifhes  in  its  fize,  nature, 
however  abhorrent  of  fudden  tranfitions,  will  when  left 
to  herfelf,  in  a  reafonable  time  find  fome  other  vent. 
This  remark,  it  will  be  fuppofed,  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  ulcers  of  long  ftanding,  but  although  in 
more  recent  cafes,  it  may  not  be  fo  neceifary  that  nature 
fhould  find  fome  other  outlet  than  the  ulcer,  neverthe- 
lefs,  all  the  above  reafoning,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
pra(flice,  will  generally  hold  good:  though  it  may  per- 
haps be  better  accounted  for  upon  very  different  prin- 
ciples*.    Experience  proves  that  few  ulcers  on   the 


*  Having  already  offered  an  opinion  on  that  fubjeft  (  vide  the  in- 
troduftion  p.  37,  38.)  when  fpeaking  of"  the  good  or  bad  effefts  ul- 
cers have  on  the  conflitution,  which,  It  was  faid,  were  probably  ra- 
ther owing  to  irritation  than  the  difcharge ;  it  was  more  natural  to 
exprefs  myfelf  here  in  the  common  language  of  writers  upon  this 
fubje(5t. 
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legs,  though  brought  into  a  clean  flate,  ought  to  be 
healed  by  any  other  means  than  preferving  them  fo,  nor 
will  any  other,  under  the  diredtions  here  given,  in  or- 
dinary cafes,  be  found  in  the  leaft  neceflary.  Every 
furgeon  knows  very  well,  that  the  great  difficulty  re- 
Ipecftingthe  cure  of  ulcers,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  on 
the  lower  extremities,  is  to  bring  them  into  a  good  and 
healing  date,  and  when  that  is  accomplifhed  an  entire  cure 
will  follow  of  courfe.  This  is  one  reafon  that  wounds 
on  the  head  fill  up  fo  readily;  they  are  not  long  in  a 
foul  Hate,  and  therefore  after  a  few  days  ufe  of  fome 
lenient  digeftive,  want  only  to  be  kept  clean,  or  at  the 
moft,  to  have  their  luxuriant  granulations  kept  within 
bounds,  which  are  merely  a  confequence  of  fl:rong  di- 
geftive powers,  and  of  nature  over-doing  her  part. 
But  in  the  cafes  before  us,  there  is  little  of  this  to  be 
apprehended,  for  it  has  been  faid,  the  conftant  and  firm 
prelTure  frori  the  roller,  (which  may  be  increafed  as 
may  be  found  neceffary,)  will  always  keep  down  this 
loofe  fungus.  It  will  therefore  be  fufficient  to  apply  a 
mild,  defenfive  plaifter,  or  fometimes  one  more  drying, 
(as  formerly  recommended,  if  there  are  heats  on  the 
ikin)  which  ftiould  be  fpread  only  on  a  piece  of  doubled 
linen,  and  be  laid  over  the  digeftive ;  but  if  hard  com- 
prefs,  or  merely  drying  applications  are  laid  on  the  fore, 
the  ill-confequences  I  have  mentioned  wall  generally  fol- 
low, or  the  fore,  for  want  of  proper  digeftion,  will 
break  out  again. 

Upon  the  above  plan,  however,  every  objeftion  to 
healing  the  ulcer,  as'  well  as  our  fears  for  its  return, 
are  fufficiently  obviated,  and  for  want  of  which,  the  au- 

H  2  thor 
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thor  of  the  paper  in  the  Medical  Obfervations,  appears 
to  have  obferved  the  above  unpleafant  effedls;  for  if 
old  ulcers  are  dried  up  inftead  of  digefted,  and  fkinned 
over  inflead  of  being  cleanfed  and  incarned-f ;  if  any 
thing  is  ever  to  be  apprehended  from  the  fuppreffion  of 
an  accuftomed  difcharge,  or  the  Icall  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  depending  lite  of  a  v\'ound,  it  is  here  we  muft 
expedt  all  the  evils  that  theory  fuggefls,  or  experi- 
ence is  faid  to  have  proved.  But  indeed  it  generally 
happens,  that  ulcers  thus  healed,  form  a  callous  cica- 
tri|X,  which  foon  falls  off  when  the  parts  are  not  found 
underneath,  and  fo  prevents  the  mifchiefs  expedted. 
Whereas,  having  thoroughly  digeiled  the  ulcer,  and 
brought  it  into  a  healing  condition,  leave  it  wholly  to 
nature  at  this  particular  period,  and  not  only  will  the 
cure  be  effectual,  but  as  hath  been  obferved,  .will  often 
be  accompliflied  in  as  little  time,  as  it  is  ufually  done 
by  reft,  diet,  and  purgatives,  with  the  affiftance  of  ail 


f  Hippocrates  fpeaking  of  recent  ulcers,  hints  at  this  expedi- 
tjoiis  method  of  healing  under  particular  circumftances,  but  how  in- 
applicable to  the  cafes  before  us,  reafon  and  experience  will  deter- 
iTiine — "  aut  fi  quis  avertat  (viz.  fuppurationem)  ut  omnino  non 
fuppurentur,  prseterquam  neceflario,  eoque  paucifiimo  pure,  et 
ficca  funt  quam  maxime,  ex  medicamento  non  molefto," — though  in 
another  place  he  adds,  "  ulcera  non  purgata,  non  committi  folent, 
etiamfi  adducuntur,  neque  fua  fponte  coeunt.     De  Ulcerihus  %  v. 

But  Turner  fpeaks  exprefly  and  boldly  on  the  fubjeft,  "  to  incarn 
(fays  he)  before  we  mundify,  or  deterge  before  we  digeft,  is  build- 
ip.g  w.itheut  a  foundati6n,  or  to  lay  fuch  foundation  on  the  houfe- 
tpp. 

the 
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the  alteratives,  as  they  are  called,  that  I  have  ever  feen 
ufed. 

Only  large  fores  will  afford  any  difficulty;  whatever 
pain,  fwelling,  or  humors,  fo  called,  attend  fmaller 
ulcers  (of  this  clafs),  they  will  occafion  very  little  trou- 
ble, after  a  little  experience  of  this  method  of  treatment. 
The  copious  difcharge,  which  a  proper  diet,  exercife, 
and  the  digeftives  always  produce,  remove  thefe,  and 
many  other  fymptoms,  that  are  found  fo  troublefome 
on  every  other  plan  ;  and  foon  bringing  the  fore  into  a 
healing  Hate,  ufually  no  further  difficulties  occur,  if 
the  bottom  is  found.  If  therefore,  after  this  period,  a 
large  ulcer  is  found  indifpofcd  to  heal  up,  (though  there 
is  no  other  reafon  for  fuped:ing  mifchief  at  the  bottom) 
and  the  ufual  ftimulants  are  found  ineffedUal,  the  fore 
after  the  ufe  of  them,  itiil  continuing  at  a  ftand;  fome- 
thing  further  is  neceffary  :  the  powers  of  nature  being, 
in  fome  habits  of  body,  often  infufficient  to  cover  a  large 
furface  with  new  ikin,  without  other  affifcance,  and  a 
very  different  flimulus,  which  will  prefently  be  de- 
fcribed. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fecond  clafs  of  ulcers,  which 
in  feveral  refpects,  requires  a  treatment  different  from 
the  preceding.  It  was  ajuft  obfervation  of  Amhrofe 
Tarey,  "  necelfe  quoque  ell:  varia  adeffe  medicamenta, 
viribus  pariter  et  virium  gradibus  diflindta;"  for  fays 
he,  "  nihil  mirum  lit,  li  fuo  fcEpe  excidant  fine,  qui 
eodem  medicamento,  omnia  maligna  ulcera  curant,  et 
fanare  fe  polfe  putant  *. 


*  Cap.  ix.  lib.   12. 
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Under  this  head,  then  I  Ihall  treat  that  fpecies  of  ul- 
cer called  erylipelatousll,  or  herpes  exedens,  occupy- 
ing merely  the  furfaces  of  parts,  which  is  always  glafly, 
and  In  its  iirfl  ftage,  eafily  offended  by  every  undiuous 
application;  alfo  many  fmall  ulcers,  attended  with  an 
erylipelatous  affedion  of  the  Ikin,  furnifhing  a  copious, 
and  almolT  cauftic  difcharge ;  the  true  phagedenic,  and 
various  large  ulcers  in  very  old,  or  poor  people,  and 
in  patients  of  a  relaxed  fibre  and  habit;  including  every 
very  large  ulcer  of  long  {landing,  with  the  like  pale, 
and  loofe  furface,  the  confequence  of  bad  health,  neg- 
ledt,  or  intemperance.  Not  that  I  mean  to  imply  that 
no  very  large  ulcer  will  yield  to  the  former  method, 
nor  that  the  means  there  laid  down,  have  no  fliare  in 
the  cure  of  thofe  now  to  be  conlidered,  unlefs  the  eryfi- 
pelatous  be  faid  to  afford  an  exception;  for  whatever  be 
the  circumftances  of  the  ulcer,  it  is  to  be  digefted  and 
deterged,  before  we  proceed  to  incarn. 

Thefe  things  premifed,  the  cure  of  every  ulcer  is  to 
be  undertaken  with  the  fame  intentions ;  pov^/^erful  fup- 
puratives,  digeftives,  and  deterfive  applications  are  to 
be  ufed,  and  we  are  to  proceed  to  efcharotics  as  occalion 
requires.  But  when  aftive  remedies  under  every  form 
are  found  to  difagree,  after  a  fore  has  been  properly  di- 
gefted,  and  has  put  on  a  tolerable  appearance,  it  is  to 
be  ranked  in  the  fecond  clafs,  however  fmall  it  may 
be  ;  and  efpecially  that  ulcer,  the  mofl  obllinate  of  any. 
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defcribed  under  various  names  *,  and  ufually  known 
amongll  us  by  that  of  the  putrid  or  phagedenic. — I  lliall 
begin  with  the  eryiipelatous. 

I  have  ufed  this  term,  for  the  want  of  a  better,  to 
defcribe  an  angry,  fuperficial  ulcer,  which  is  fome- 
times  likewife  accompanied  with  an  afFediion  of  the 
fkin  that  will  fpread  over  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  leg ; 
and  chiefly  attacks  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  always  fur- 
niihes  abundance  of  thin,  and  very  acrid  difcharge, 
efpecially  if  the  furrounding  fkin  is  afFedied,  rendering 
the  limb  intolerably  painful ;  and  when  the  dreffings 
are  removed,  frequently  emits  a  fleam  like  boiling  wa- 
ter. I  have  known  poultices  and  fomentations  long 
ufed  to  no  purpofe ;  the  ulcer  either  not  healing  at  all, 
or  breaking  out  in  frefh  places  almoft  immediately,  and 
the  pain  flili  increafing.  Purges  likewiie  are  here  of 
no  ufe ;  as  to  medicines,  opium  and  bark  feem  of  the 
greatefl  avail :  the  pain  muft  .be  mitigated,  and  the 
habit  be  flrengthened.  The  dreflings  fliould  likewife 
be  calculated  to  prevent  fluxion  to  the  parr,  or  not  the 
leaft  advantage  will  be  gained ;  and  in  this  fpecies,  I 
have  never  feen  any  harm  from  fupprefling  the  difcharge, 
though  the  remedies  may  increafe  the  pain  at  their  firft 
application.  Having,  in  bad  cafes,  made  ufe  of  a  mild 
fuppurative  poultice  for  afliort  time,  to  cleanfe  the  &in, 
and  empty  the  little  inflamed  and  obftrudted  glands,  by 
promoting  their  fuppuration  ;  I  always  ufe  fome  di- 


*  E''Axo?  (pct-yilxm-AQv.)  or  Nop^  of  the  Greeks. — Ulcus  depafcens, 
rodens,  or  ferpens;  ulcus  ambulativum  ;  ulcus  putridum,  et  phage- 
danicum. — L'Ulcere  Putride. 
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geftive  to  the  deeper  parts  for  two  or  three  days.  After 
which,  an  ointment  made  with  as  much  true  armenian 
bole  as  Goulard's  pomatum  will  take  up,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  or  a  cerate  to  which  fome  fine  crocus 
martis  is  added,  inftead  of  the  pulv.  lap.  calamin  ; 
whilft  the  whole  limb,  when  the  ikin  is  affected,  Ihould 
be  covered  with  the  unguent,  ruber,  deficcat.  and  after 
a  while,  with  a  comprefs  wetted  in  the  drying  folution, 
made  with  facch.  faturni  and  album,  formerly  men- 
\tioned,  to  avoid  loading  the  ikin  with  the  ointment. 
With  fuch  applications,  it  will  bciifeful  fometimes  to 
give  the  cicuta,  and  aq.  calcis  minus  compof.  or  the 
Lifbon  diet-drink,  where  the  pain  has  been  fo  far 
abated,  as  to  admit  of  laying  alide  the  opium,  and 
there  is  no  peculiar  indication  for  the  bark.  But  if  the 
above  means  Ihould  fail,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to  the 
aftringent  folution,  or  ointment,  I  fhall  prefently  de- 
fcribe,  which  will  certainly  be  effedlual ;  and  will,  I 
believe,  in  many  cafes,  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
chirurgical  pharmacy.  This  is  of  itfelf,  the  remedy 
for  thofe  fmall  ulcers  attended  with  fuch  an  affediion  of 
the  Ikin,  as  will  caufe  a  fleam  to  rife  from  it  like  boil- 
ing water,  which,  after  applying  a  poultice  a  few  days, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  fuppreliing  by  this  means  ;  and  in- 
deed have  found  medicines  incapable  of  doing  it. 

Where  almofl  the  whole  leg  has  been  affeded,  a  thick 
fcurf,  or  fcab  will  remain  for  a  confiderable  time,  which 
mufl  not  be  haflily  rubbed  off.  But  the  parts  may, 
now  and  then,  be  touched  with  a  little  unguent,  c^erul, 
mit.  and  fometimes  bewalhed  with  the  drying  folution 

till 
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till  the  fcales  fall  off  of  themfelves,  or  are  very  eafily 
feparated;  at  which  time  the  fkin  will  be  found,  and 
perfedlly  fmooth  underneath.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  a  piece 
of  oiled  lick,  fliould  now  and  then,  be  applied  under 
the  roller,  about  the  time  the  fcabs  begin  to  loofen, 
though  fome  of  the  fores  Ihould  not  yet  be  healed  up  ; 
which  will  hailen  the  feparation  of  the  fcales,  and  take 
off  the  iliffnefs  of  the  limb.  This  Ihould  likewife  be 
worn  for  a  fhort  time  after  the  cure  is  com  pleated, 
which  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  continuance  of, 
but  muff  occalionally  be  laid  afide,  if  it  induces  too 
great  moillure  on  the  Ikin  ;  and  the  flannel  roller  be 
continued. 

From  thefe  I  pafs  on  to  the  phagedenic  ulcer;  in 
treating  on  which,  perhaps  every  thing  will  be  faid, 
that  can  be  neceffary  for  any  other  large  and  trouble- 
fome  fore,  claffed  under  this  general  diviiion. 

This  ulcer  is  always  attended  with  an  obflinate  callus, 
on  the  edges,  and  on  fome  parts  of  its  furface  ;  is 
flreaked  often  with  red  lines,  and  is  foul,  glaffy,  and 
fmooth,  or  refembles  a  newly  made  wound,  where  a 
portion  of  flelb  has  been  rudely  torn  away  by  the  bite 
of  an  animal.  It  is  very  eafily  offended,  and  often 
fpreads  and  eats  like  a  canker,  on  the  application  of 
common   efcharotics  *,  (which,    indeed,  it  will  fome- 


*  See  Freke's  Jrt  of  Healing.  So  alfo  Parey  from  Galen, 
*'  nam  diuturnior,  et  copiofior  ficcantium,  ct  decergentium  ufus, 
*'  ulcera  excavant  indies ;  quare  (fays  he)  prudens  videbit  medicus, 
*'  quaiido  a  valentioribusdeiergentibus,  et  corrodemibus  ad  mitiora 
♦*  fit  digrediendum."     Cap.  ix.  lib.  xii. 

times 
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times  do  under  any  treatment)  the  acrid  matter  either 
difiedling  its  way  between  the  mufcles,  by  deftroying 
the  cellular  membrane ;  or  by  eating  through  the  fkin. 
Its  edges  always  put  on  an  irregular,  and  unkindly  ap- 
pearance, are  often  fwelled,  and  ftreaked  with  blood- 
veflels  like  the  bottom  of  the  fore,  and  are  difpofed, 
from  their  laxity,  to  bleed  upon  the  ilightefl  touch. 
This  ulcer  generally  takes  place  in  the  very  pooreft 
people,  whofe  blood  is  broken  down  by  hard  labor,  or 
intemperance  ;  is  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  v/hen  very 
large  often  baffles  every  attempt  of  the  beft  hofpital 
furgeons. 

There  are,  however,  more  ways  than  one  to  fubdue 
many  of  thefe  obftinate  fores  ;  and  to  this,  the  free  ex- 
hibition of  the  bark  will  greatly  contribute  ;  which  in 
fome  of  the  conftitutions  I  have  defcribed,  is  more  ef- 
ficacious when  joined  with  aromatics. 

Where  the  patient's  fituation  will  conveniently  admit 
of  reft,  (though  indeed  the  remedies  may  be  admi- 
niftered  without  it  *,)  a  fomentation  ufed  for  a  few  days, 
and  the  fuppurative  cataplafm  -f,  fupported  lightly  by 


*  The  different  intention  with  which  a  common  bread  and  milk 
poultice,  and  that  now  recommended,  is  made  ufe  of,  is  fuch,  that 
although  the  former  is  feldom  of  much  fervice  unlefs  the  patient  be 
at  reft,  and  kept  warm  in  the  bed,  the  latter,  from  its  potential 
warmth,  will  anfwer  tolerably  well  when  lightly  fupported  by  a  flannel 
roller,  though  the  patient  be  fuifered  to  walk;  v/hich  he  may  do,  not 
only  about  the  houfe,  but  to  the  furgeon's  to  be  dreiTed,  or  examin- 
ed, as  I  have  repeatedly  provedo 

4  Vide  page  io6,. 
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a  flannel  roller,  about  a  week  longer,  never  fail  to  leffen 
the  moll  troublefome  fymptoms,  and  fo  far  to  fubdue 
them,  as  to  render  this  ulcer  more  tra6:able  under  or- 
dinary means.  That  kind  of  drefling,  befides  every 
other  advantage,  has  that  of  abforbing,  and  therefore 
fheathing  the  corrofive,  and  cauftic  difcharge,  increafed 
by  moft  other  dreffings,  to  the  great  aggravation  of  the 
difeafe. 

When  the  callous  edges  become  foft,  their  inequali- 
ties are  removed,  and  a  fine  ikin  begins  to  cover  them, 
the  poultice  may  be  difcontinued,  and  the  ulcer  be  dref- 
fed  with  fome  mild  fuppurative  ointment,  with  the  oc- 
cafional  addition  of  a  little  faturnine  cerate,  which  is 
peculiarly  friendly  to  this  irritable  fore ;  or  fometimes, 
the  cerate  made  with  crocus  martis,  but  more  fre- 
quently, the  befl  application,  in  this  ftate,  is  Goulard's 
pomatum  and  bole  juft  now  mentioned  *.  By  thefe 
means,  the  ulcer  will  become  manageable,  and  will 
foon  bear  more  effeftual  remedies.  This  period  may 
be  known,  both  by  the  appearance  of  the  fore,  and  by, 
uow  and  then,  mixing  a  little  red  precipitate  with  the 
digeftive,  Jf  it  will  bear  this,  a  very  few  days  will 
produce  a  wonderful  change,  healthy  granulations  will 
fhoot,  the  remaining  callofities  will  difappear,  (which 
may  be  haftened  by  repeated  fcarifications)  the  hollow 


*  Befides  experience,  fuch  ointments  have  the  fanftion  of  all  the 
old  writers  from  the  time  of  Galen,  who  conftantly  advife  fome 
preparation  of  lead  with  the  abforbent  earths,  or  other  powder,  for 
this  malignant  and  eating  ulcer, 

parts 
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parts  will  fill  up,  and,  probably,  no  further  difficul- 
ties will  arife.  And  here,  I  muit  return  to  the  caution, 
feftina  lente,  which  can  fcarcely  be  too  often  repeated 
with  regard  to  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities.  -But 
whenever  gentle  efcharotics,  and  powerful  digeftives 
are  found  to  difagree,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  lenients, 
either  fuch  as  are  above  mentioned,  or  at  times  more 
fuppurative  ones,  according  to  the  particular  appear- 
ance of  the  fore  ;  now  and  then  interpoiing  a  dreffing 
with  a  little  precipitate,  whenever  the  cure  feems  to  be 
at  a  ftand. 

By  thefe  means  I  have  fucceeded  in  very  troublefome 
ulcers  of  this  fpecies,  though  perfectly  intractable  at 
firft  with  every  comm.on  digeflive,  and  abhorrent  of  or- 
dinary deterfives  ;  and  I  believe  they  will  generally 
fucceed  very  well  if  the  ulcer  is  fmall  :  but  if  it  be  very 
large,  it  will  not  always  be  healed  by  them,  without 
reft,  and  if  that  be  permitted,  they  will  commonly 
break  out  again.  Mr.  Freke  indeed,  in  regard  to  thefe 
cafes,  has  fpoken  very  pofitively.of  the  effects  of  his 
fuppurative  poultice,  but  it  will  certainly  prove  infuf- 
ficient  when  there  are  large  fungi,  or  of  very  long  ftand- 
ing.  The  difeafe  often  runs  too  deep,  with  too  hard  a 
callus,  to  allow  the  parts  to  get  unloaded,  and  however 
fuppurative  the  poultice,  it  is  not  adtive  enough  to  an- 
fwer  the  end.  The  hardened  parts,  however,  muil  be 
removed ;  and  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  hint  at 
a  method  of  treating  them  that  is  often  preferable,  be- 
caufe  much  lefs  fevere,  than  the  cautery,  or  total  exci- 
fion  with  the  knife.  It  is  true,  a  fungus  but  rarely 
occurs,  fo  as  to  prove  troublefome^  under  the  plan  I 

have 
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bave mentioned,  and  whichboththebandageandexercife, 
have  an  uniform  tendency  to  prevent;  yet  it  fometimes 
happens  that  a  large  and  hard  fungus  is  formed  ready 
to  our  hand,  and  is  generally  the  confequence  of  a  bad 
bottom  to  the  fore.  If  this  arifes  from  a  narrow  neck, 
it  may  often  be  removed  by  preffing  fome  fine  lint  pretty 
firmly  round  its  bafe,  or  if  this  fail,  a  tight  ligature  may 
be  eafily  paiTed  round  it.  But  if  the  bafis  be  large, 
and  it  ihould  not  feem  difpofed  to  yield  to  digeftives 
and  bandage  (which  the  fofter  fungus  generally  will, 
as  the  bottom  of  the  fore  is  lefs  frequently  unfound,)  it 
will  be  fufiicient,  in  moft  cafes,  to  make  one  deep  inci- 
fion  to  its  bottom,  after  which  its  fides  will  generally 
wafte  away  by  digeftives  and  bandage :  but  fhould  this 
prove  infufficient,  efcharotics  fhould  be  fprinkled  be- 
tween the  lips,  and  be  occafionally  repeated,  till  the 
fungus  fubfides.  This  effefted,  proper  digeftives  ihould 
be  continued,  by  which  the  difcharge  will  be  kept  up, 
and  every  thing  Mr.  Freke  expedted  from  his  fuppura- 
tive  poultice  will  be  happily  accomplifhed,  without  the 
baneful  efFed:s  of  reft  of  the  limb  ;  and  without  it,  he 
never  looked  for  a  cure. 

The  large  phagedenic  ulcer  is  the  only  one  that  will 
create  any  great  difficulty  to  the  experienced  furgeon; 
fmall  ones,  of  whatever  duration,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  age  and  conftitution  of  the  patient,  as  far  as  I  have 
fcen,  are  healed  by  the  above  means,  with  eafe,  expe- 
dition and  fafety,  after  having  withftood  a  variety  of 
others  under  a  tedious  confinement.  And  many  com- 
mon large  ulcers,  though  deep,  with  difeafe  of  the  ikin 
to  a  confiderable  extent,  it  has  been  faid,  are  cured  in  a 

very 
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very  reafonable  time,  and  require  nothing  but  patience; 
I  mean  require  the  caution  fo  frequently  given,  not  to 
be  anxious  to  heal  them  entirely,  till  the  furface  is  per- 
fectly good,  and  they  are  difpofed  to  it  with  any  com- 
mon dreffing.  But  the  very  large  phagedenic  ulcer, 
which  is  eafily  put  out  of  humour,  and  difpofed  to  fpread 
on  every  little  occafion,  is  that  which  will  prove  the 
ikill,  and  fometimes  try  the  patience  of  the  furgeon. 

However,  from  what  I  have  known,  I  can  venture  to 
recommend  a  method  to  others  ;  though  it  is  confeffed, 
want  of  opportunities  has  limited  my  experience  in  the 
worft  fores  of  this  kind,  which  falling  to  the  Ihare  only 
of  the  poorefl  people,  are  feldom  feen  but  in  large  hof- 
pitals,  which  I  have  therefore  occafionally  vifited,  pur- 
pofely  to  make  obfervations  upon  ulcers  on  the  legs,  by 
comparing  fome  of  the  worft  cafes  with  thofe  I  have 
been  concerned  for.  The  poverty,  and  evil  cuftoms  of 
thefe  patients,  indeed,  greatly  aggravate  the  complaint, 
rand  though  the  plan  recommended  be  ever  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  difeafe,  want  of  compliance  on  their  par^ 
may  render  it  abortive;  and  it  is  pollible,  there  may  be 
fome  cafes  will  yield  to  no  treatment  whatever. 

If  very  aftive  applications  are  ufed,  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment,  thefe  are  often  moft  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied to  the  large,  and  irritable  fore,  upon  a  thin  piece 
of  fponge ;  by  which  means  very  deterfive  ointments 
will  agree  very  well  for  the  fliort  time  they  are  necef- 
fary,  when  they  would  otherwife  eat  the  ulcer  into  holes, 
and  give  it  a  raw,  dry,  and  indigefted  appearance.  I 
received  this  hint,  from  vi'hat  Freke  fays  on  his  pouUice, 
that  it  abforbs  the,  acrid  difcharge,  whilft  it  conveys  to 

'    the 
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the  flirface  of  the  ulcer  a  fuitable  application.  This  led 
me  to  reconlider  the  very  frequent  ufe  the  ancients  made 
of  fponge,  which  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  remedies 
of  antiquity,  that  the  moderns  have  indifcriminately 
difcarded ;  though  it  is  in  many  cafes,  one  oi  the  fit- 
teft  means  of  conveying  appolite  dreffings  to  a  fore, 
that  was  ever  devifed.  It  is  liable  to  no  poffible  ob- 
jedtion  that  I  know  of,  in  point  of  utili  y,  if  not  made 
ufe  of  too  long,  and  which  every  furgeon  will  know- 
how  to  avoid. 

There  is  however  a  very  bad  phagedenic  ulcer,  and 
always  a  large  one,  that  dillikes  almoft  every  thing  in 
an  unftuous  form,,  at  leafl  will  not  be,  healed  bv  fuch 
applications,  till  brought  into  a  different  ftate ;  that  is, 
till  its  furface  is  braced.' — There  is  here,  I  apprehend, 
no  virulent  humour,  as  is  ufually  fufpcdted,  no  virus 
that  wants  to  be  difcharged  at  the  fore,  nor  an  irritans 
aliquid  which  nature  cannot  otherwife  get  rid  of. 
Fad:s  demonftrate  the  contrary,  for  not  only  do  patients 
enjoy  very  good  health,  after  getting  rid  of  the  ulcer 
and  their  limb  together,  by  undergoing  a  painful  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  cure  of  fome  of  the  worfh  of  them,  proves 
fuch  ideas  to  be  rather  apologies  for  the  want  of  fuccefs, 
than  founded  in  the  reafon  of  things.  Sores  have  been, 
healed andareby  empiricsunderall  circumftances,  andno 
fuch  dreadful  evils  have  enfued  ;  but  we  have  not  known 
their  art,  and  have  contented  ourfelves  with  fuppofing  it 
to  be  unfafe,  and  difputing  the  propriety  of  a  cure  we 
have  not  been  able  to  effed: ! — Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  eft. 

This,  I  would  ftir  up  my  brethren  to  attempt,  and 
think  they  may  fucceed  oftener  than  it  is  imagined ;  and 

perhaps 
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perhaps  the  mofl  rational  means  is  to  remove  the  local 

affeftion,  a  relaxed,  and  therefore  irritable  ftate  of  the 
parts.  That  this  has  been  frequently  the  great  obftacle  to 
their  cure,  It  were  eafy  to  prove  by  a  variety  of  obferva- 
tions  taken  from  healing  fores,  and  from  fuch  as  having 
promifed  well  for  a  while,  and  then  looking  pale  a  fev/ 
days,  have  run  into  a  gangrene;  or  at  leail  have  conti: 
nued  at  a  ftand — but  I  am  fatisfied,  every  experienced 
furgeon  is  before  hand  with  me,  and  is  inclined,  at  leaft, 
to  fuppofe  it  probable,  that  the  hint  may  be  juft. 

It  is  not  defigned,  however,  to  dry  up  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  as  one  would  a  fcratch  on  the  finger  ;  the  veffels 
of  the  part  are  firft  to  be  freed,  and  the  ulcer  properly 
digefted,  and  deterged  ;  efcharotics  are  to  be  applied  if 
found  neceflary,  and  the  fore  to  be  treated  as  directed  in 
the-  form.er  part  of  this  work,  fo  long  as  nature  is  dif-- 
pofed  to  beaftive;  but  the  moment  fhe  flags,  or  cannot 
be  rouzed  to  a  falutary  exertion,  by  Simulating  appli- 
cations and  exercife,  (or  whenever  fuch  applications 
offend)  the  inference  is  as  obvious,  as  an  attention  to  it 
never  fails  to  be  ufeful.  The  fore  is  to  be  braced,  and 
the  parts  difpofed  to  contraifl ;  the  certain  confequence 
of  which  will  be  a  freih,  and  healthy  appearance  of  the 
ulcer ;  a  pretty  fure  iign  we  have  not  miftaken  the  cafe, 
and  that  the  means  we  are  uling  cannot  be  wrong. 

But  if  this  be  attempted  too  foon,  and  efpecially  if 
the  treatment  be  begun  with  it,  the  plan  is  perfectly  ir- 
rational, and  the  cure  will  not  be  accompliihed,  or  can- 
not be  expeded  to  continue.  For  this  reafon  I  have 
objeded  to  the  early  ufe  of  thofe  drying  applications, 
which  fome  empirics  have   entirely  depended  on;  as 

w^ell 
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Well  as  agalnft  dreffing  ulcers  with  aq.  vegitab.  miner, 
tindt.  myrrh ce,  dry  lint,  and  covering  the  furface  with 
lead ;  which  I  may  venture  to  fay,  would,  at  leaft,  be 
ufed  with  more    fafety  and   fuccefs  at  a  later  period, 
when  fores  are  well  cleanfed,  and  nature  flags  under 
fruitlefs  eiforts  to  cover  a  large  furface  fhe.  cannot  firft 
fufficiently  contra^.     And  here,  I  cannot  but  remark, 
that  there  are  but  very  few  parts  of  the  body,  on  which 
we  meet  with  fores  fo  large  as  thofe  on  the  legs,  where 
the  whole  furface  is  to  be  covered  witb  entire  new  ikin. 
Surgeons  are  always  careful  to  preferve  a  great  deal  of 
ikin  when  they  take  oiF  any  of  the  larger  limbs,  or  a 
tumor    of  any   confiderable  iize;  from  whence  it  is, 
that  although  the  ulcer,  a  few  days  after  the  operation, 
ihall  be  very  extenfive,  the  cicatrix  at  laft  is  not  often 
larger  than  a  half  crown-piece,  or  even  a  Ihillihg  :  and  it 
is  on  this  account,  that  large  furfaces  are  fometimes  {o 
readily  healed.  But  there  is  frequently  great  difficulty  in 
thoroughly  doling  a  fore  occafioned  by  a  burn,  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  when  the  true  fkin  and  adipofe  mem- 
brane have  been  deftroyed  to  a   confiderable  extent  *. 
Such  cafes,  in  this  refped:,  approach  the  neareft  to  the 
ulcers  in  queilion,  of  which  the  old  Ikin  can  be  brought 
over  only  a   fmall  part  of  the  furface,  and  the  relt  is 
covered  entirely  by  new.     In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  lotion 


*  In  fuch  inflances,  though  a  patient  be  ever  fo  heahhy,  we  are 
apt  to  fay,  that  the  conftitution  long  accuftomed  to  the  dlfcharge,  is 
thereby  indifpofed  to  fuffer  the  ulcer  to  clofe.  But  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, it  may  often  be  better  accounted  for,  on  the  principle  juil 
now  mentioned, 

I  already 
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already  hinted  at  will  wonderfully  affiftthe  cure,  by  e»- 
abling  nature  to  contrad:  the  furface,  and  leflen  the  dl* 
menfions  of  the  fore. 

But  however,  and  whenever  bracing  applications  are 
ufed  to  the  legs,  they  Ihould  not  be  continued  through- 
out the  cure,  nor  longer  than  is  abfolutely  necelTary; 
but  being  gradually  weakened,  the  lafl  ftage  Ihould  be 
efFedied,  if  poffible,  by  ordinary  means,  and  with  the 
cautions  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  folution  may  frequently  be  made  ule  of  merely 
to  wafh  the  furface  of  the  fore,  or  fometimes  may  be 
applied  on  a  piece  of  doubled  linen,  (for  lint  flicks  too 
clofe  to  the  furface)  its  edges,  (in  very  bad  cafes)  being 
firft  fpread  with  any  mild  cerate,  to  prevent  them  from 
adhering  too  tightly  to  the  fkin,  and  thereby  confining 
the  difcharge ;  and  Ihould  therefore  be  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  ulcer.  There  are  however  fome  very  large 
fores  that  require  a  more  effeftual  method,  and  the 
folution  is  mofl  advantageoufly  applied,  for  a  fhort  time, 
on  a  thin  piece  of  fponge;  but  as  the  fore  contrafts,  and 
becomes  dryer,  the  granulations  are  apt  to  Ihoot  into  it, 
and  the  furface  will  bleed  on  taking  it  off.  A  flice  of 
new  bread  may  then  be  fubftituted,  a  little  time  longer, 
in  its  flead,  which  will  equally  abforb  the  acrid  dif- 
charge; but  this  will  be  necefTary  only  when  the  fore  is 
yet  very  large,  and  has  been  much  difpofed  to  fpread, 
or  very  unwilling  to  heal.  And  Ihould  We,  now  and 
then,  meet  with  a  cafe,  wherein  the  application  of  the 
folution  upon  bread,  may  feem  necefTary  for  many  days 
together,  as  this  may  be  thought  an  uncommon,  and 
aukward  manner  of  applying  a  drefling,  the  bafis  of  the 

folution 
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folution  may  be  rubbed  down  very  fine  with  a  few  drops 
of  oil,  and  made  into  an  ointment  with  ingredients 
more  or  lefs  fuppurative,  or  otherwife,  according  to  the 
particular  circumflances  of  the  cafe.  But  if  none  of 
thefe  difficulties  appear  upon  leaving  off  the  dreffing 
with  fponge,  a  piece  of  linen  wetted  in  the  folution, 
may  be  laid  on  the  fore ;  or  even  walhing  it  with  the 
folution  may  now  be  fufficient,  and  a  mild  di- 
geftive,  or  in  very  obllinate  cafes,  the  cerate  with  cro- 
cus martis,  or  Goulard's  pomatum  and  bole,  be  applied 
to  its  furface.  To  this,  a  little  precipitate,  or  corrofive 
fublimate,  may  fometimes  be  added  to  advantage,  if  an 
ulcer  has  been  in  a  very  irritable  flate,  and  it  is  appre- 
hended  may  not  have  been  perfedily  digefted. 

Some  of  thefe  phagedenic  ulcers  with  a  very  large 
furface,  and  of  very  long  Handing,  are  of  a  nally  green- 
ifli  hue,  exceedingly  foul  and  indigefted,  and  fo  pain^ 
ful  that  they  cannot  endure  the  tedious  procefs  of  ordi- 
nary deterfives,  but  as  hath  been  obferved,  are  exceed- 
ingly aggravated  by  them;  they  are  cleanfed,  however, 
in  one  or  two  dreffings,  by  fome  fuch  lotion  as  the  aqua 
phagedgenica,  for  the  lotion  that  pafTes  under  that 
name,  is  too  llrong  to  be  fafely  applied  with  freedom  to 
very  large  furfaces  -f-.  Or,  if  ointments  containing  mer- 
cury are  thought  proper,  the  ceratum  citrinum  is  one 
of  the  moft  powerful,  or  an  ounce  of  ung.  bafil.  flav. 
with  a  fcruple  of  the  mercur.  corrof.  fublim,  will  form 


f  It  is  llkewife  a  very  inartificial  preparation,  formed  upon  er- 
roneous principles,  by  which  the  intention  is  very  much  fruftrated. 
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an  excellent  deterfive.  They  fometimes,  however,  prove 
very  painful  applications,  and  ought  never  to  extend 
beyond  the  fore,  as  they  may  blifler  the  part  all  around, 
and  bringonaneryfipelatous  inflammation. 

The  lotion  I  juft  now  hinted  at,  is  indeed  generally 
preferable ;  this  I  have  called  a  deterlive  lotion,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  that  I  formerly  mentioned,  an^  con- 
fifts  of  a  mild  folution  of  fal.  martis,  with  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  mere  corrof.  fublim.  a  thick  piece  of  crumb 
of  new  bread  well  foaked  in  this  folution,  and  bound  on 
the  fore  at  going  to  bed,  will  often  cleanfe  it  in  one 
night,  and  produce  a  difcharge  of  as  laudable  pus  as 
the  furgeon  can  wiih  for ;  nor  will  frequent  repetitions 
be  neceiTary.  It  will  then  be  fufficient  in  general,  to 
wafh  the  ulcer  with  it  before  the  ordinary  dreffings  are 
applied.  But  fhould  the  ulcer  fpread  again  after  a 
v*'hile,  though  it  has  been  perfectly  digefted,  and  looked 
as  well  for  a  time,  as  a  common  fore  on  the  arm,  re- 
courfe  mull  be  had  to  the  firft  mentioned  lotion.  The 
loofe  flabby  furface  mull  be  braced,  and  contracted, 
(and  this  is  fitly  done  by  aftringents,  which  invigorate 
and  warm  without  relaxing)  which  every  furgeon  knows 
always  produces  a  frefh  and  pleafant  appearance,  lightly 
granulated,  but  without  a  difpofition  to  bleed  upon 
every  touch  of  an  armed  probe;  which  by  the  by,  is 
fometimes  ufed  more  freely  in  wiping  the  furface  of 
fores  than  is  fafe,  and  generally  much  more  than  is  ne- 
ceflary. 

This  lotion  is  very  Ample,  yet  is  exceedingly  deter- 
five, and  by  means  of  its  bracing  powers,  gently  cor- 
rugates 
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rugates  the  furface,  and  by  kindly  urging  nature  to  ac- 
tion, gives  it  a  florid  and  ftrawberry  appearance,  but 
without  leaving  that  drynefs  upon  it,  which  common 
aftringents,  and  particularly  alum,  always  induce.  And 
k  may  be  neceflary  here  to  obferve,  that  though  ap- 
plications merely  aftringent  or  drying,  are  in  general 
very  improper,  for  reafons  that  have  been  repeatedly 
hinted  at,  experience  proves  there  are  fome  things  of 
the  aftringent  kind,  which  are  likewife  deteriive,  that 
may  frequently  be  ufed  with  advantage  and  fafety.  It 
was  not,  however,  without  long  attention  to  the  fubr 
jedt,  and  numberlefs  attempts,  that  a  fafe  and  fuitable 
preparation  has  been  difcovered  ;  fuch  an  one,  as  will 
not  only  brace,  but  cieanfe  the  fore,  and  preferve  a 
pleafant  appearance  of  its  furface,  vi^hilft  it  difpofes  it  to 
heal ;  fuch  an  one,  as  according  to  the  llrength  it  is 
made  of,  will  abate,  or  preferve  the  difcharge,  will  Si- 
mulate the  riiing  granulations,  and  urge  nature  to  exert 
herfelf,  or  will  more  powerfully  corrugate  its  extreme 
vefTels,  and  difpofing  them  to  contract,  prepare  them 
to  cicatrize  at  the  edges  of  the  fore. 

Such,  it  is  thought,  is  the  folution  frequently  hinted 
at,  and  that  it  will  often  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  re- 
quired in  large  and  obflinate  ulcers.  It  may  fafely  be 
ufed  to  every  very  large  one,  and  in  perfed:  conliftence 
with  the  plan  of  not  compelling  them  to  dry  up,  if  it 
is  not  ufed  too  early,  or  continued  too  long ;  and  which 
the  prudence,  and  experience  of  the  furgeon  will  de» 
termine.  This  is  made  of  the  vitr.  virid.  ad  albitu- 
dinem  calcinatum,  diflblved  in  aq.  font,  and  prepared 
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of  fuch  a  llrength,  according  to  the  nature,  and  extent 
of  the  fore,  as  the  practitioner  lliall  think  fit. 

This  folution  is  a  very  powerful,  though  perfectly 
fafe  remedy,  and  together  with  the  other  means,  has 
been  hitherco  fuccefsful  in  cafes,  which  I  think  I  fhould 
not  have  conquered  without  it.  But  it  Ihould  be  only 
in  the  hands  qf  furgeoris,  who  will  vary  its  aftringent 
quality  and  ftrength,  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
and  will  not  attempt  to  dry  up  old  ulcers  in  the  mode 
of  empirics :  for  if  made  of  an  improper  ftrength,  \l 
becomes  a  very  different  application,  and  will  alone 
induce  a  fkin  on  the  furface  of  many  ulcers  that  are  yet 
in  a  very  undigefted  Hate,  and  unfit  to  be  healed — but 
fitnefs  and  fafety  are  not  the  objects  of  that  clafs  of 
practitioners,  and  to  whom  therefore  a  little  knowledge 
Is  a  very  dangerous  thing. 

Thus  far  fome  experience  may  be  faid  to  have  gone, 
but  how  much  farther  this  plan  may  with  fafety  and 
advantage  be  extended,  it  is  time  only  can  prove:  I 
am  of  opinion,  however,  from  what  I  have  feen,  that 
the  treatment  laid  down  in  thefe  pages,  may  be  applied 
to  fome  ulcers  attended  with  a  caries  of  the  bone.  But 
I  deiire  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  not  yet  had  op- 
portunity of  proving  it,  where  I  have  been  certain  the 
bone  was  affedted  ;  which  it  is  well  known,  will  fome- 
times  throw  off  a  fmali  portion  without  being  perceived 
in  the  dreilings.  However,  when  the  ulcer  is  only  of  a 
moderate  fize,  and  the  injury  has  not  penetrated  fo 
deeply  into  the  bone,  or  the  pain  and  inflammation  are 
fo  great,  as  to  render  a  very  long  confinement  abfoiutely 
necelTary  ^  I  think  I  may  judge  from  analogy,  the  me^ 

thod^ 
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thods  propofed  will  fucceed  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  where- 
in art  has  prevailed  at  length,  under  the  circumftances 
of  reft,  and  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  limb.  And 
allowing  only  a  certain  time  of  confinement  at  a  ne- 
ceflary  period,  when  the  bone  is  exfoliating,  (which 
may  be  haftened  by  flight  perforations  into  the  found 
part)  exercife  will  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  very  con- 
iiderable  advantage  through  the  reft  of  the  cure ;  for  as 
a  degree  of  inflammation  is  the  procefs,  by  which  na- 
ture throws  off  fphacelated  portions  of  bone,  it  being 
perfectly  iimilar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  fofter 
parts  of  the  body,  I  may  venture  to  think  this  procefs 
may  go  on  better,  and  if  it  fucceeds,  far  more  fafely, 
with  moderate  exercife  than  by  abfolute  reft,  as  the  cure 
is  likely  to  be  more  lafting,  if  not  fo  expeditious,  this 
way.  We  know  how  much  can  be  done,  even  in  the 
foul  air  of  an  hofpital,  under  the  hands  of  experienced 
prad:itioners,  in  fome  very  bad  cafes  ;  though  this  is 
certainly  fometimes  prevented  by  the  clofenefs  of  the 
place,  or  the  patient  accidently  taking  a  fever  '^,  If 
thefe  riiks  could  be  avoided  by  the  patient  being,  with 
fafety,  permitted  to  take  as  much  exercife  a  part  of  the 
day,  as  might  maintain  him  during  his  cure,  perhaps 
now  and  then  a  limb,  or  a  life  might  be  faved  ;  or,  at 
leaft,  the  attempt,  it  is  hoped,  might  be  juftified. 


*  Befide  thefe  difadvantages,  there  is  another  very  common  in 
hofpitals  ;  which  is  the  cuftom  of  taking  off  the  dreflings  from  fore 
legs,  fometimes  an  hour  or  more  before  they  are  dreffed  up  again. 
The  bad  efFefts  of  this  praftice  muft  be  evident  to  every  man,  but 
will  be  more  fo,  by  comparifon,  upon  leaving  it  off, 

I  4  But 
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But  after  all  th^t  ean  be  faid,  the  neeeffity  of  am- 
putation, in  foiTie  cafes,  cannot  be  difputed  ;  but  if  I 
am  not  greatly  deceived,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  fuch 
will  not  often  occur,  after  this  method  Ihall  have  been 
for  fome  tinie  adopted.  For  patients  will  then  have 
been  informed,  that  fOre  legs  are  cured  without  confine- 
ment from  their  families  or  labor^  and  that  fo  cured, 
they  will  not  be  afterwards  liable  to  return,  but  from 
the  fame  caufes  that  produced  them  at  firft.  Thefe  con- 
liderations  will,  probably,  encourge  mofl  patients  to 
feek  advice  very  foon,  and  though  fome  of  the  poorer 
amongll  them  fhould  procraftinate  longer,  many  may 
neverthelefs  get  effedtual  help  when  they  apply  ;  which 
will  be  likely,  at  leaft,  to  prevent  the  difmal  effeds  of 
3  mere  temporary  cure, 

Befide  the  few  cafes  which,  but  for  amputation,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  others  have  been  mentioned, 
which  manifefting  the  cxiftence  of  internal  difeafe,  with 
morbid  affection  of  fome  of  the  vifcera,  where  it  has  al- 
ways been  prefumed  an  external  drain  muft  prove  fer- 
viceable,  it  may  become  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether 
their  cure  may  be  fafely  attempted  *,  or  the  fubflitution. 

of 


*  Ulcers  attending  the  leg  in  old  people,  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  critical,  and  therefore  Ihould  not  be  healed.  Le  Dran.  So 
Heister,  and  many  other  eminent  writers. — The  opinion  of  Avi- 
CENNA  is  fo  very  emphatical,  I  hope  I  fhall  be  excufed  if  I  give  the 
quotation.  *'  Sed  in  fenioribus  non  fanantur  eorum  ulcera— ctquan-> 
deque  fanantur,  deinde  refcinduntur,  quoniam  non  generatur  in  eig 

earo» 
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of  iffues  be  a  fufEcient  fupply  in  their  Head.  Here  the 
phyfician  ought  to  be  confulted,  and  indeed  it  were  to 
be  wiflied  this  was  much  oftener  done  in  furgical  cafes, 
than  it  is  ;  he  would  furnifh  the  furgeon  with  fome  ufe- 
ful  hints  on  various  occafions,  and  whilfl  they  proceed- 
ed pari  paffu  together,  the  patient  would  not  have  to 
repent  it  in  the  end. — But  in  the  prefent  inftance,  ihould 
they  be  of  opinion  that  the  difcharge  from  a  large  ilTue 
would  be  inadequate  *  to  the  drain  from  the  ulcer,  they 
may  perhaps  be  in  the  right,  and  the  patient  will  pro- 
bably chufe  to  err  on  the  fafe  fide.  There  are  certainly 
fadts  which  favor  either  fide  of  the  argument,  and  there- 
fore fome  latitude  muft  be  allowed,  and  the  difcretion 
of  pradiitioners  muil  determine  in  particular  cafes. 
Wifemariy  for  inftance,^  gives  us  a  remarkable  one  (book 
2.  ch.  ix.)  of  a  young  woman  afflid:ed  with  a  bad  ulcer 


caro,  nifi  ante  mundificationem  ;  quando  ergo  retinetur  In  ejs  fuper- 
flu'itas  non  munda,  oportet  inde  ut  corrumpatur  continuitas  prove- 
niens  fecunda."  De  Ulcerih.  Ill),  iv.—l  have  ventured,  however,  to 
cure  ulcers  of  many  years  ftandingin  very  old  people,  and  one  many 
years  ago  in  a  lady  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  whom  a  very 
eminent  furgeon  had  cautioned  againft  fuffering  it  to  be  healed  ;  all  of 
whom  have  fince  enjoyed  good  health,  and  the  ulcers  have  ihewn  ao 
difpoiition  to  breakout  again, 

*  See  Bell  on  ulcers  part  3,  §  2.  on  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
pus  difcharged  from  a  common  iiTue--^add  to  this,  the  very  moderate 
difcharge  many  ulcers  furnidi  when  left  to  themfelves,  or  drefled  as 
they  ufually  are  by  paupers,  with  a  little  very  bad  cerat.  epulot.  But 
reafoning  from  fafts,  it  appears  full  -3,5  probable,  that  the  advantages 
of  natural,  or  artificial  drains,  arife  more  from  irritationi  than  the 
difcharge  from  the  fore,    See  IntrodmS.  pages  37,38. 

on 
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on  her  leg,  which  for  a  long  time  refifled  every  means 
ufed  by  himfelf  and  others,  on  account  of  fupprefied 
catamenia,  which  periodically  occafioned  a  foulnefs  of 
the  nicer  ;  till  at  length  the  fore  being  healed  by  the 
affiftance  of  a  laced-flocking  *,  the  woman  enjoyed  per- 
fed  health,  and  the  menfes  foon  afterwards  returned  in 
their  natural  courfe.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  many  ulcers 
have  been  cured  where  the  bad  confequences  apprehend- 
ed have  not  enfued,  nor,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  have 
they  ever  broke  out  again. 

Some  caution  however  is  neceffary,  but  it  confifts  in 
very  few  things,  viz.  purging,  temperance,  and  con- 
tinuing the  bandage  for  fome  time. 

Though  purging  has  been  fo  ftridily  forbidden,  with 
a  view  to  invite  the  ulcer  to  heal,  during  which  pro- 
cefs,  to  prevent  conftipation  is  all  that,  in  general, 
fliould  be  aimed  at ;  yet  when  the  cure  is  nearly  accom- 
plifhed,  fuch  a  courfe  is  fuggefted  with  the  greatell 
propriety.     A  few  briik  purges,  at  convenient  inter- 


*  That  this,  and  many  of  Wiseman's  beft  cures  were  effe<5^ed 
by  a  tight  bandage,  and  often  by  a  free  ufe  of  precipitate,  is  ex- 
ceedingly apparent. — .Speaking  of  ulcers  with  great  lofs  of  fubftance, 
which  he  drefled  with  bafilicon  mixed  with  precipitate,  (which  he 
there  obfervcs  he  ufually  carried  in  his  falvatory)  he  exprefles  him- 
felf thus. — '*  I  then  rolled  it  up  with  expullive  bandage,  the  cure 
•*  indeed  confifting  mainly  in  the  well  rolling — by  the  ufe  of  it,  both 
**  the  influx  was  taken  off,  and  the  member  ftrengthened."  And  again 
ch.  8.  on  the  ulcer  with  callous  lips,  he  fays,  *'  the  fpeedy  cure  of  this 
<'  I  imputed  to  the  laced-ftocking,  it  performing  all  the  intentiorw 
*'  neceflary  to  the  curing  of  many  fuch  like  ulcers,'* 

valsa 
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vals,  fhould  at  this  time  be  diredled,  according  to  the 
age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  The  roller,  it  was  faid, 
Ihould  be  continued  for  fome  time,  the  iize  and  duration 
of  the  ulcer,  with  fimilar  circumflances,  which  every 
furgeon  will  have  refpedt  to,  will  determine  the  length  of 
this  period  ;  for  if  the  ulcer  has  been  very  large,  and 
of  long  {landing,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  continue  the 
roller  a  confiderable  time. — It  need,  however,  be  worn 
only  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  night. 

This  is  all  that  is  required ;  advifing,  however,  that 
caution  proper  for  every  convalefcent,  to  attend  for 
a  time  to  his  general  health,  and  to  take  a  purge  now 
and  then,  if  a  conftipated  Hate  of  the  bowels  Ihould  re- 
quire it.  To  thefe,  indeed,  was  added  a  caution  to  the 
intemperate,  (ince,  doubtlefs,  a  certain  manner  of  liv- 
ing, may  render  this,  and  the  cure  of  any  other  com- 
plaint, of  very  uncertain  duration.  If  men  will  run  quo 
ducit  gula,  they  muft  themfelves,  and  not  the  phyli- 
dan  or  furgeon,  who  has  once  or  more  cured  them, 
abide  by  the  confequences, 


BEFORE  I  clofe  this  little  work,  I  fhall  venture  to 
offer  a  few  pradical  obfervations  on  another  fpecies  of 
troublefome  ulcers, 

Whei^ 
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When  r  began  to  refle6t  on  the  great  advantages  that 
had  refulted,  in  many  bad  ulcers  of  the  legs,  from  a 
bold  life  of  the  mercur.  corrofiv.  ruber,  and  of  fome 
digeflive  ointments  of  a  warmer  compolition  than  thofc 
in  common  ufe,  as  well  as  from  a  generous  diet  and  ex- 
crcife,  it  was  natural  enough  to  extend  the  trial  of  them 
in  other  troublefome  fores ;  the  refult  of  which  experi^ 
ments  has,  indeed,  exceeded  my  expedtations,  and  I 
can  now  venture  to  recommend  them  to  the  trial  of 
others^  and  particularly,  in  cold  glandular  tumors  about 
the  neck,  fuppofed  generally  to  be  of  the  fcrophulous 
kind ;  which  however,  frequently  appear,  and  break 
into  very  troublefome  fores,  without  any  other  marks 
pf  that  dreadful  complaint. 

I  was  further  encouraged  in  thefe  attempts,  by  fome 
obfervations  of  the  late  Mr.  Freke,  who  indeed  was  a 
man  of  a  lively  and  warm  imagination,  and  fometimes 
a  little  eccentric,  but  Was  neverthelefs  a  thinking  man, 
and  had  plaufible  reafons  to  allign  for  every  part  of  his 
pradlice,  I  found  his  ideas  of  thefe  cafes  (as  well  as  of 
difeafed  bones)  ferved  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I 
had  entertained  both  of  the  difeafe  and  the  remedy. 

I  have  now,  for  fome  time,  ufed  the  precipitate  with 
great  freedom  in  fcrophulous  affed:ions  of  the  neck,  and 
with  all  the  advantages  I  almofl:  could  wifh. — If  the 
fwellings  are  at  all  difpofed  to  come  forward,  but  are 
pot  broke,  or  have  only  a  fmall  orifice,  I  always  haflen 
the  maturation,  and  the  diifolution  of  the  ikin  as  far  as 
it  is  difeafed,  by  nieans  of  epithems  made  of  honey, 
flour,  and  yolk  of  egg,  I  am  very  little  concerned  to 
what  extent  the  fore  Ihali  run,  as  I  know  I  ftiall  have 

much 
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much  diftempered  gland  to  deftroy  underneath,  and 
that  if  the  latter  be  not  efFedtually  done,  the  fore  will 
either  not  heal  entirely,  however  fmall  it  may  become, 
or  will  foon  break  out  again.  The  fcars^  however,  are 
even  fmaller,  than  when  the  ulcers  are  treated  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  For  the  ikin,  in  this  part,  being  thin, 
frequently  loofe,  and  yielding,  the  tumor  beneath  it  re- 
moved, and  the  fores"  healing  up  much  fooner  than  un- 
der the  lenient  method;  I  have  known  them,  when 
cured  by  the  above  means,  leave  no  more  than  a  feam, 
and  a  little  rednefs  to  be  cbferved  afterwards,  without 
any  proper  fear  on  the  part. 

The  only  difagreeable  circumflance  that  can  attend 
fuch  a  practice,  I  apprehend,  is  the  poflibility  of  a  fa- 
livation,  of  which  I  can  fay  only,  that  it  has  never  hap- 
pened to  me ;  though  before  I  relied  fo  much  on  ex- 
ternal means  as  I  now  do,  I  have  given  mercurial  me- 
dicines in  fmall  dofes,  for  a  conliderable  time,  whilft  I 
have  made  ufe  of  precipitate  daily  with  great  freedom. 
Moreover,  as  it  is  very  common  to  prefcribe  fea-water, 
or  fome  other  laxative,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  rilk  of  a  fali- 
vation,  I  imagine,  will  in  general  be  very  little.  But 
ihould  even  fymptoms  of  it  appear,  every  pradiitioner, 
as  he  will  know  the  caufe  of  it,  will  immediately  take 
care  not  to  increafeit. 

I  am  now  however  perfuaded,  there  will  generally  be 
little  or  no  occafion,  for  adminiftering  mercurials  in- 
wardly, or  any  other  medicine  under  the  idea  of  an  al- 
terative, (atleaft,  I  am  afraid,  we  know  of  none  adapted 
to  the  difeafe)  much  lefs  for  frequent  purges,  which 
ferve  only  to  reduce  the  vis  vit«,  which,  m  thcic  cafes, 

is 
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is  always  too  languid  already.  I  find  likewife,  the  fores 
heal  up  as  kindly  without,  as  where  mercurials,  anti- 
monials,  cicuta,  neutral  falts,  or  fea-water  are  made 
ufe  of,  all  of  which  I  have  formerly  prefcribed  with 
great  freedom ;  and  I  cannot  doubt,  that  the  plan  I 
mean  to  recommend,  (when  the  lungs  are  not  affedted) 
will  be  very  frequently  fuccefsful  in  the  hands  of  every 
other  gentleman,  who  will  give  a  fair  trial  to  it. 

If  the  patient  be  unhealthy  in  other  refpefts,  fuch 
medicines  Ihould  be  diredted  as  appear  fuitable  to  his 
complaints,  when  the  bark  will,  I  believe,  be  frequently 
found  as  ufeful  as  any;  and  I  have  met  with  one  very 
evident  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  a  flrong  decodtion  of 
the  woods,  and  crude  antimony.  But  in  a  general 
way,  I  depend  upon  nothing  fo  much  as  procuring  a 
good  and  early  maturation  of  the  tumors,  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  diftempered  ikin  and  glands,  by  means  of 
the  aforementioned  epithem;  a  very  bold  and  continued 
ufe  of  the  precipitate;  a  nourifhing  diet,  and  as  much 
exercife  as  the  patient  can  well  bear  ;  etteeming  walk- 
ing the  beft  of  all.  To  this  end,  the  patient  Ihould  be 
encouraged  to  be  continually  on  his  feet,  and  abroad  in 
the  air  as  often  as  the  weather  will  fafely  admit  of  it; 
and  of  whatever  age  he  be,  after  beginning  this  exercife 
in  a  way  that  Ihall  be  quite  agreeable,  to  increafe  it 
daily,  till  he  goes  to  bed  every  night  exceedingly  fa- 
tigued.    The  advantage  of  this*,   I  have  had  fuch 

proofs 


*  Nihil  eft,  quod  utiliffimam  fuperflui  et  nocentis  humidi  per- 
fpirationem  tarn  egrcgie  juvet,  quam  motus  corporifque  exercitatio, 

qua 
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proofs  of,  as  leave  me  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  venturing  to  recommend  it,  as  far  as  fuch  ex- 
perience may  be  fuppofed  capable  of  doing  it. 

To  obtain  the  advantages  that  have  been  hinted  from 
the  ufe  of  the  precipitate,  fcrophulous  ulcers  Ihould  be 
filled  with  it,  and  if  a  Hough  is  formed  by  it,  (which, 
will  not  always  be  the  cafe)  the  fuppurative  epithem  is 
the  beft  dreffing  till  the  Hough  is  thrown  off;  wheh  the 
precipitate  Ihould  be  immediately  repeated.  The  firfl, 
and  a  very  early  advantage,  from  fuch  an  ufe  of  it,  will 
be  a  change  in  the  difcharge,  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, which  from  having  been  too  little,  or  from  an 
abundance  of  corroding  fanies,  will  be  changed  to  a 
moderate  difcharge  of  good  and  laudable  pus ;  and  the 
fore,  except  when  a  Hough  is  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion, will  always  look  clean.  In  a  little  time  there  will 
alfo  be  a  favorable  change  in  the  parts  contiguous  to 
the  ulcer,  the  fwelling  will  fubiide,  and  from  a  red  and 
heated  appearance,  the  furrounding  ikin  will  acquire 
its  natural  color,  and  the  patient  himfelf,  or  his  friends, 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  favorable  turn  in  his  cafe. 

I  have  advifed  a  daily  ufe  of  the  precipitate,  which 
indeed  I  intend  almoll  literally ;  for  when  a  good  deal 


qua  tuendjB  fanitatis  vix  praefentius  datur  auxilium. — Peregrinatio  ad 
omnium  falubritatem  pertinet,  quia  non  modo  cum  continue  motu, 
fed  frequentiori  etiam  aeris  in  falubris  in  falubriorem  mutatione  con- 
jun(5la  eft,  qu^  tuendae  fanitati  et  corpori  a  pluribus  morbis  praefer- 
vando  egregife  velificatur. 

Hoffman.  De  Motu  optirao  Sanitatis  Prsefidio.    Cap.  9.  et  feq. 

of 
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of  the  gland  has  been  deflroyed,  the  fore  and  furronnding 
jkin  will  be  found  to  contrad  under  the  ufe  of  it,  as  if 
an  aftringent  application  was  made  ufe  of;  and  the 
parts  will  aduaiiy  heal  up  to  the  breadth  of  a  flraw, 
w^hilft  this  adtive  mineral,  which  has  already  deflroyed 
a  duller  of  diftempered  glands,  is  daily  applied. 

I  know  it  is  an  opinion  with  fome  people,  that  fcro- 
phulous  fwellings  ought  not  to  be  invited  to  fuppura- 
tion ;  though  not  from  an  idea  that  they  will  heal  lefs 
kindly  in  confequence  of  early  maturation,  but  folely 
from  the  difficulty  of  healing  them  whenever  fuppura- 
tion  takes   place,  and  the  abfcefs  is  burfl.     But  fince 
fcrophulous  tu  mors,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  neck,  al- 
mofl  conflantly  end  in  fuppuration,  at  one  time  or  other, 
though  not  at  all  invited  to  it  by  art;  and  iince  expe- 
rience has   proved  the  very  conliderable  advantage  of 
bringing  themto  an  early  and  copious  maturation,  which 
both  prevents   fo   much  of  the   glands  being  afFedt- 
ed,  and  occafions  a  more  perfed:  dilTolution  of  that  which 
is  already  diilempered ;    I  can  confidently  advife  the 
early  ufe  of  the  fuppurative  epithem*.     It  will  be  a 
means  of  preventing  many  of  the  fad  effeds  of  leaving 
them  for  months,  and  even  years  to  themfelve^,  in  ha- 
bits of  body  fo  ill  calculated  to  get  rid  of  difeafe;  and 
wherein  medicine  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  afford 
fo  little  afliflance. 


*  Hence,  probably,  it  is  that  the  Malvern- Waters  have  fometimes 
proved  fo  beneficial  in  thefe  cafes.  See  the  note  on  Malvern- Wa- 
ters— page  102. 

But 
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Butfliould  a  fchrophulous  tumor  in  this  part  be  un- 
\jrually  large,  it  may  be  treated  in  afomewhat  different 
manner;  it  Ihould,  however,  befpeedily  brought  to  a  iup- 
puration,  by  the  epithem  already  mentioned;  or  Ihould 
this  be  done  to  onr  hand,  as  it  will  confequently  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  pus,  the  glands  will  thereby  be  con- 
liderably  diifolved.  On  this  account,  there  will  not 
only  be  lefs  occaiion  for  fo  bold  a  ufe  of  the  precipitate, 
but  the  extent  of  the  tumor  being  confiderable,  it  will 
■be  of  confequence  to  preferve  a  good  deal  of  the  fkin, 
if  there  is  no  objedtion  to  doing  it.  Therefore,  if  that 
is  not  in  a  very  bad  ftate,  (which  it  frequently  indeed  is, 
before  thefe  cold  tumors  fuppurate  plentifully)  it  will 
be  found  very  convenient  to  open  the  abfcefs,  by  mak- 
ing only  a  pundlure  with  a  lancer,  firft  at  the  top,  and 
then  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumor,  fufficient  to  pafs  a 
feton  through  it ;  or  it  may  be  done  at  once  by  a  fmall 
feton-needle,  armed  with  a  ilcnder  fcane  of  cotton  or 
•  filk.  Beiides  every  other  advantage  of  this  method 
■of  difcharging  the  matter,  which  will  alfo  be  gradual, 
is  the  exclufion  of  air;  a  point  fcarcely  enough  attend- 
ed to  in  the  treatment  of  abfceffes.  The  feton  being  in- 
troduced, fhould  be  drawn  up  and  down  at  leafl  twice 
every  day,  and  fometimes  be  moiftened  with  fome  pro- 
per deterfive  ointment ;  and  occalionally  fprinkled  with 

■  precipitate.  The  conftant  irritation  of  the  feton,  will 
tend  todilTolve  the  remaining  hardnefsof  the  glands,  far 
more  than  any  common  poultice,  which  frequently 
ferves  only  to  deftroy  the  fkin  without  affording  that  fti_ 

■  mulus  to  the  parts  underneath,  wjiich  this  fore  always 
requires.     The  irritation  of  the  feton  will  alfo  difpofe 

K  tho 
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the  bottom  of  the  abfcefs  to  throw  up  healthy  granula- 
tions, the  moment  the  hardnefs  is  diflblved,  and  the 
fore  will  thereby  heal  up  kindly,  more  expeditioufly, 
and  with  much  lefs  fear,  than  could  be  expedted  from 
•'the  extent  of  the  tumor;  no  more  than  the  marks  of  the 
pund:ures,  and  a  little  rednefs  of  the  ikin,  as  it  was  ob-> 
ferved,  remaining  afterwards  to  be  feen. 

Should  the  pundtures  made  by  the  feton,  however, 
iiot  be  difpofed  to  heal  in  a  reafonable  time,  after  the 
filk  is  withdrawn  (which  fliould  be  gradual,  by  remov- 
ing a  few  threads  at  a  time,)  and  yet  no  frefh  hardnefs 
take  place,  nor  the  difcharge  be  increafed ;  the  little 
orifices  may  be  eafily  dried  up,  by  dreffing  them  twice  a 
day  with  bits  of  lint  dipped  in  a  mixture,  confiiiing  of  a 
little  new  milk,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  extrad:.  faturni, 
which  by  this  means  will  be  thickened  to  the  coniiftence 
of  a  liniment,  and  becomes  a  very  ufeful  application  to 
many  other  very  troublefome  ulcers;  of  which  I  firlt  faw 
the  good  effeds  fome  years  ago,  in  a  very  different  cafe,  un- 
der the  direiflion  of  Mr.  Watfon, — If  theedges  of  the  punc- 
tures become  callous,  a  few  touches  with  the  lunar  cau- 
flic  will  foften  them,  and  difpofe  the  punftures  to  heal. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  offer  any  further  hints  on 
thefe  troublefome  fores,  and  to  judge  from  fome  favor- 
able circumltances  joined  to  a  little  experience,  I  fhould 
hope  the  laft  mentioned  method  will  afford  fome  confi- 
derable  afliftance  in  fome  fcrophulous  abfcelTes  about  the 
joints  of  the  upper  extremities,  if  the  patient  be  likewife 
fent  to  the  fea ;  which  I  have  feen  attended  with  the 
happieft  efieds. — As  for  thofe  on  the  lower  ones,  be- 
lides  every  otjier  difadvantage  they  labour  under,  that 

of 
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of  depriving  the  patient  of  good  air  and  exercife,  for- 
bids me  to  expedl  any  very  material  improvement  upon 
the  common  method  of  treatment, 

Thefe  things  are  all  I  mean  to  propofe  for  thefe  ill- 
conditioned  tumors,  Vv'hich,  1  telieve,  will  often  require 
no  other  affiftance.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  more  may  be 
effedied  by  them,  and  much  fooner,  than  is  frequently 
done  by  the  various  alterative  medicines,  and  other 
means  that  are  generally  prefcribed;  unlefs  in  fome  in- 
flances,  it  be  fea-bathing,  the  great  advantages  of 
which  are  extreamly  uncertain  in  particular  cafes,  and 
to  be  known  only  by  the  trial  of  it :  every  pradiitioner 
having  often  found  his  utmoil  expe<3:ations  exceeded  by 
it  in  fome,  whilft  in  others,  his  patients  have  returned 
from  the  fea  much  worfe  than  they  went  there. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  fuch  an  ufe  of  th.e  precipitate 
as  I  have  now  been  recommending,  may  be  already 
known  to  other  gentlemen  of  the  profefFion,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  common  pradice,  nor  has  it,  I  believe, 
ever  been  made  public;  and  from  what  I  have  known 
myfelf,  and  been  informed  of  by  others,  of  the  fuccefs 
of  ordinary  means,  I  can  venture  to  fay,  that  the  cure 
will  often  be  more  expeditious  and  certain,  as  well  as  lefs 
unpleafant,  if  the  plan  ihould  be  generally  adopted. — 
It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add,  that  after  the  cure,  or 
juft  before  it  is  compleated,  it  will  often  be  advifeable 
to  open  an  iffue  in  fome  convenient  part  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  to  attend  carefully  to  the  diet,  and  continue  the 
exercife  for  a  time. — Should  the  patient  have  been  fub- 
jed:  to  ophthalmia,  or  have  other  mark  of  fcrophula  in 
the  habit,  he  mufl  pafs^  fummer  at  the  fea. 

K  2  BEFORE 
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BEFORE  I  fpeak  of  the  milk-abfcefs,  I  fiiall  in 
this  place  obferve,  what  perhaps  fome  gentlemen  may 
thank  me  for,  that  I  can  venture  to  fay,  the  aftringent 
folution  I  have  fo  frequently  recommended,  is  the  befl: 
application  hitherto  known  for  that  obftinate  and  pain- 
ful fore  on  the  nipples  of  fuckling  women,  for  which 
almoll:  every  thing  has  been  tried — and  almoft  in  vain. 
The  nipples  need,  only  to  be  touched  with  it  a  few 
times  in  the  day,  either  by  the  point  of  the  finger,  or  a 
camel-hair  pencil;  the  part  beii.g  afterwards  covered 
with  the  patient's  hand,  or  other  contrivance,  to  pre-. 
vent  the  folution  being  wiped  off;  the  llrength  of  which 
muft  be  detlirmined  by  the  degree  of  tendernefs  and  ex- 
tent of  the  fore.  I  think  I  have  found  fome  advan- 
tage in  rnefe  cafes,  and  certainly,  in  drawing  out  a  bad 
nipple,  by  covering  it  with  a  large  nutmeg,  hollowed 
out,  and  the  edges  left  fiat.  But  whether  the  warm 
aromatic  quality  of  the  nut,  has  contributed  to  this,  or 
it  has  arifen  merely  from  defending  the  tender  nipple 
both  from  the  linen  which  becomes  rough  by  the  niiik 
drying  upon  it,  and  from  the  common  air,  I  am  not  at 
all  anxious  to  determine.  Such  a  contrivance  is  always 
at  hand,  and  attended  with  no  trouble  though  worn 
pretty  conftantly,  and  I  therefore  often  advife  the  ufe 
of  it,  as  foon  as  the  nipples  begin  to  get  fore.  This  is 
likevvife,  doubtlefs,  the  befl:  time  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  folution,  which  has  hitherto  anfwered  exceedingly 
well,  ever  fince  I  have  been   acquainted  with  it.     In 

fome 
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fome  very  bad  cafes,  where  the  chaps  are  deep,  and  ex- 
quifitely  tender,  efpecially  if  of  long  fhanding,  it  will 
be  ufeful  to  cover  the  part  with  an  ointment  that  is  not 
relaxing,  but  moderately  warm  and  drying;  as  any 
proper  cerate  may  be  rendered,  by  fimmering  a  little 
brandy  in  it.  But  my  chief  dependence  is  always  upon 
the  folution,  which  if  properly  attended  to,  will  remove 
the  complaint.  It  has  alfo  flood  the  teft  of  the  Lying- 
in  Hofpital,  whei"!  it  has  been  conflantly  made  ufe  of 
at  my  defire  for  above  a  twelvemonth,  and  with  the  ex- 
pedled  fuccefs ;  though  there  are  always  in  the  hofpital 
many  women  thus  affedted,  and  out  of  fuch  numbers, 
it  is  probable,  all  the  various  kinds  of  fore  nipples  muft, 
in  that  time  have  taken  place. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  folution  is,  that  it  is  per- 
fed:ly  harmlefs,  and  does  not  therefore  require  the  cau- 
tion of  being  wiped  off  from  the  part,  when  the  child 
is  laid  to  the  breaft.  Being  alfo  lightly  aftringent  and 
deterlive,  without  creating  the  pain,  or  that  unpleafant 
and  harlh  drynefs,  which  every  other  aftringent  I  have 
made  ufe  of  always  produces,  renders  it  as  promif- 
ing,  as  experience  hath  proved  it  to  be  fuccefsful  in  this 
obilinate  complaint ;  which  befides  the  greatpain  that  at- 
tends it,  has  frequently  fruftrated  a  mofl  laudable  and 
pleafing  impulfe  of  nature,  by  preventing  the  fond  mo- 
ther from  fupplying  the  firfc  wants  of  the  tender  infant, 
to  which  ihe  has  given  birth. 

But  the  evil  frequently  does  not  flop  here ;  the  pain 
and  inflammation  of  the  nipples  often  extend  to  the 
breafl  itfelf,  and  fuppuration  takes  place. — I  fhall  take 
this  opportunity  of  making  an  obfervation  or  two  on 

K  3  this 
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this   fubje£t,  which  though  important^  has  not  beetl 
publicly  treated  of. 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  fuch  art  unfavourable  turn,  are 
ufually  a  deep  lancinating  pain,  hardnefs  and  tumor 
in  feme  part  of  the  breaft,  and  a  confiderable  diminu- 
tion of  the  cuftomary  difcharge  of  milk  by  the  nipple. 
This  is  the  moment  to"  prevent  the  evils  complained  of, 
as  a  very  fhort  delay  renders  the  means  inefFedlual ;  the 
ikin  foon  becoming  difcoloured,  and  the  whole  breall 
greatly  enlarged.  To  remedy  this,  immediate  recourfe 
ihould  be  had  to  bleeding,  and  to  laxative  and  anodyne 
medicines ;  but  above  all  to  fedative  applications,  which 
are  ufually  found  to  be  the  moft  powerful  difcutients. 
Sometimes,  however,  folutions  of  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
with  the  addition  of  a  good  quantity  of  fpirit,  and  if 
the  inflammation  be  very  recent,  fome  vinegar,  will  be 
more  advifeable  than  faturnine  applications.  Com-> 
preffes  of  coarfe  linen-cloth,  wetted  in  fuch  a  liquor 
made  moderately  warm,  and  renewed  as  often  as  they 
become  dry,  are  abundantly  preferable  to  heating  and 
relaxing  fomentations  or  poultices,  to  which  furgeons 
have  ufually  had  recourfe. 

When  the  above  means  are  made  ufe  of  in  proper 
time,  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  will  foon  difappear, 
the  pain  be  entirely  removed,  and  if  the  milk  runs  freely 
again  from  the  nipple,  there  will  be  no  further  danger 
of  fuppuratlon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  not  a 
very  early  and  confiderable  abatement  of  the  firft  fymp- 
toms, however  flowly  the  procefs  may  go  on,  the 
breaft  will  feldom  fail  to  fjppurate.  In  this  ftate, 
therefore,  the  plan  ought  Very  foon  to  be  changed,  in 

order 
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order  to  forward  the  work  of  maturation.  And  thisj 
wherever  the  pulfe  will  allow  of  bleeding,  will  often  be 
haftened  by  taking  away  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  once 
or  twice,  from  the  arm  ;  though  the  patient  fliould  al- 
ready have  been  let  blood  with  a  very  different  view. 
This  will  likewife  be  always  a  fafe  praftice  in  plethoric 
habits,  or  where  the  inflammation  is  attended  v/ith 
fever,  and  the  event  yet  doubtful  :  fhould  fuppuration 
finally  take  place,  the  bleeding  will  likewife  tend  to  lef* 
fen  the  fize  of  the  abfcefs. 

.  The  whole  breaft  fhould  now  be  covered  with  a  mild 
fuppurative  poultice,  which  mufl  be  continued  till  the 
matter  can  be  felt,  and  may  then  be  changed  for  one 
of  mere  bread  and  milk ;  the  part  fhould  alfo  be  fo* 
mented  twice  a  day,  if  the  abfcefs  threatens  to  be  large, 
and  does  not  incline  to  ripen  fafl,  after  there  are  evi- 
dent tokens  of  fuppuration.  The  circumflance  of  early- 
maturation  is  of  the  greateft  importance,  for  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  time  taken  up  in  that  procefs, 
will  be  the  fize  of  the  abfcefs,  and  the  time  afterwards 
neceffary  for  its  cure  ;  at  leaft,  this  is  pretty  uniformly 
the  cafe. 

Of  no  lefs  importance  is  the  manner  of  treating  ab- 
fcelTes  after  the  matter  is  well  formed.  And  here  I  am 
conftrained  to  oppofe  the  antient  and  common  method 
of  furgeons,  that  of  making  a  large  opening  with  the 
knife  ;  which  can  feldom,  or  never  be  neceffary.  This 
happy  idea  originated  from  the  late  ingenious  Dr. 
Hunter,  (to  whofe  unremitted  labors  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  profeffion,  as  well  as  in  many  other  in- 
itances,  the  public  is  fo  eminently  indebted,)  and  I  be- 
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lleve  that  gentlemen  in  the  department  of  midwifery,- 
at  leaftin  London,  ^re  well  acquainted  with  the  many 
advantages  of  fparing  women  this  painful  operation  :' 
but  as  it  has  not  been  noticed  by  fu.rgical  writers,  nor, 
I  think,  fufficiently  approved  of  by  the  generality  of 
the  profeffion,  there  are  probably  many  pra(5titioners 
who  are  not  duly  acquainted  with  it. 

The  impropriety  of  making  large  openings  in  the 
breaft,  arifes,  I  apprehend,  from  its  glandular  ftruc- 
ture,  and  peculiar  ufe,  together  with  the  harmlefs  na- 
ture of  the  complaint.  But  I  Ihall  not  enlarge  here,  on 
the  many  unfavorable  circumftances  attending  fuch  a 
pradllce,  and  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  cure  as  the  inevit- 
able confequence.  I  mean  only  to  hint  at  a  method 
every  way  preferable  to  fo  painful  a  procefs.  But  not 
only  are  the  larger  inciiions  highly  improper,  which  are 
made  with  the  knife,  but  fmaller  openings  with  a 
lancet  are  generally  better  let  alone  ;  not  only  becaufe 
commonly  needlefs,  and  very  diflreffing  to  the  patient, 
but  the  breafl  will  heal  fooner  when  the  abfcefs  is  left 
to  burfl  of  itfelf.  Hereby,  we  are  fure  the  fuppuration 
will  become  as  compleat  as  the  cafe  will  admit  of,  and 
the  little  jagged  round  aperture  nature  makes  for  her- 
felf,  will  keep  open  much  better  than  the  fmooth  punc- 
ture from  a  lancet.  All  that  is  commonly  neceffary, 
is  to  cover  the  part  with  a  foft  bread  and  milk  poultice  ; 
to  keep  it  well  fupported  by  an  eafy  bandage ;  and 
carefully  to  prefs  out  the  matter,  and  renew  the  poultice 
twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  above  method  of  difcharging  the  matter,  it  was 
faid,  is  ufually  the  bell ;  there  are  however  inftances, 

where 
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where  I  have  though  fmall  pundtures  made  with  the  point 
of  a  lancet  have  their  ufe.  Such  are  cafes,  wherein  the 
whole  breaft  is  very  hard^  and  the  habit  not  difpofed  to 
form  matter  fo  plentifully,  as  the  indurated  flate  of  the 
part  feems  to  require.  Here  a  great  number  of  very 
fmall  impofthumations  are  formed,  come  very  flowly 
to  a  head,  often  thicken  and  harden  the  fkin,  are  but 
little  difpofed  to  break,  and  ceafe  to  difcharge  as  foon  as 
they  have  vent.  The  little  tumors  will  even  fometimes 
fublide,  if  an  opening  is  not  made  foon  after  the  mat- 
ter can  be  felt ;  and  the  induration  remains  a  long  time 
nearly  the  fame.  Poultices  of  more  potential  heat  than 
thofe  of  mere  bread  and  milk,  are  here,  particularly, 
ferviceable,  as  well  as  light  frid:ions  with  a  weak  volatile 
liniment ;  and  fometimes  a  cautious  ufe  of  the  unguent, 
cseruleum  ;  which  fhould  not  be  forcibly  rubbed  in, 
but  fpread  lightly  over  the  breaft.  At  this  period,  the 
exhibition  of  the  bark  is  found  ufeful  in  fome  conftitu- 
tions  ;  in  others,  fmall  dofes  of  corrofive  fublimate  ; 
and  I  have  fometimes  found  the  decoftion  of  farfa- 
parilla,  and  powder  of  millipedes,  or  fweating  with 
pulv.  Doveri  of  very  confiderable  fervice  ;  as  well  as 
purging  now  and  then  with  rhubarb  and  calomel. 

The  worfl  cafes  I  have  met  with,  have  arifen  from 
cold  taken  after  the  end  of  the  month,  and''are  perhaps 
more  common  in  women  who  have  not  fuckled  their 
children,  nor  been  properly  attentive  to  the  turn  of  the 
milk.  Here,  one  or  m.ore  very  large  lumps  are  often 
pretty  fuddenly  formed,  or  fometimes  fmaller  ones  al 
molt  infenlibly  run  together,  and  occupy  a  great  part 

of 
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of  the  breaft ;  are  always  exceedingly  hard,  but  are  not 
ufually  painful  at  firft.     The  appearance,  in  fome  in- 
flances,  is  very  alarming,  but  they  all  neverthelefs  end 
perfedly   well  if  prudently  managed.      I   have  been 
called  to  cafes  of  feveral  months  ftanding,  where  the 
breaft  had  entirely  loft  its  natural  appearance,  had  be- 
come hard  in  every  part,  flattened,  and  the  nipple  al- 
moft  obliterated.     When  the  difeafe  extends  to  fuch  a 
degree,  fuppuration  muft  take  place,  and  indeed  is  a 
delireable  event,  as  otherwife  mifchief  would  enfue ;  for 
I  believe,  an  entire  refolution  of  the  tumor  is  not  to  be 
efFedted.      Hence,  faturnine   applications,  which  have 
been  much  too  indifcriminately  made  ufe  of,  are  here 
highly  improper.      I  have  feen  nothing   fo  ufeful  as 
mild   poultices,    and  a  cautious   ufe  of  the  unguent, 
cserul.  fort,  from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  drachm,  re- 
peated pro  ratione  effeftus,  and  now  and  then  taking 
away  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood ;    while  the  body  has 
been  kept  open  by  thd  fal   rupellens.  polychreft.  or 
other  cooling  laxative. 

By  thefe  means,  I  have  fucceeded  in  cafes  to  appear- 
ance exceedingly  unfavorable,  and  not  to  be  diftinguifti- 
ed  from  incurable  fchirrhi ;  which  have  neverthelefs  got 
well  in  a  very  reafdnable  time ;  and  the  patients  have 
afterwards  fuckled  children  v/ithout  the  leaft  inconveni- 
ence. In  fuch  cafes,  more  efpecially,  the  abfcefs  when 
formed  fliould  always  be  left  to  burft  of  itfelf,  the  ufe 
of  the  knife  having  a  dired:  tendency  to  increafe  the 
induration  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  to  injure  the 
ftrudiure  of  the  breaft;  and  at  the  beft,  it  has  been 
faid,  is  perfectly  unneceflary. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes,  where  tlie  fuppuration  has  gone  on  very 
ilowly,  an  oozing  of  ichor  or  fanies  will  remain,  and 
often  a  difcharge  of  milk  from  the  fore,  long  after  the 
tumor  and  hardnefs  are  removed.  And  I  have  been  ap- 
plied to,  where  a  fmall  fiftulous  fore  has  remained  for 
fome  months,  which  I  have  fafely  dried  up  in  as  few 
days,  by  dreffing  it  with  aq.  vegitab.  mineral,  made 
very  flrong  :  but  if  the  finus  runs  deep,  the  aftringent 
folution  before  mentioned,  ufed  by  way  of  an  injection, 
will  be  preferable. 

The  above  hints  are  thrown  together,  as  the  refult 
of  long  experience  both  in  the  Lying-in  hofpital,  and  in 
private  pradiice  ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  treatife  upon  ab- 
fceffes  of  the  breaft,  but  as  the  out-lines  of  a  pleafant 
and  fafe  praftice,  which  every  man  of  experience  will 
know  how  to  apply,  and  the  young  practitioner  may 
poffibly  profit  from. 

But  in  whatever  way  any  fuch  abfcefles  may  be 
treated,  and  however  preferable  this  lenient  method  is  to 
the  ufe  of  the  knife,  and  to  the  large  inciiions  fre- 
quently made,  the  milk-abfcefs  will  very  often  prove 
exceedingly  painful,  while  the  necelTary  long  ufe  of 
poultices  muit  render  this  complaint  exceedingly  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  patient.  '  If  the  number  therefore  may 
be  in  the  leafl  diminilhed,  by  the  fpeedy  cure  of  fore 
nipples,  fuch  a  remedy  mult  be  acceptable,  in  a  double 
refpedt,  to  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  department  of 
midwifery. — Perhaps  furgeons  in  general  may  be  glad 
to  hear,  that  the  aftringent  folution  is  very  ufeful  in  other 
fiftulous  fores  than  thofe  juft  mentioned,  and  is  alfb-an 
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excellent  application  to  expedite  the  healing  of  large 
bums,  as  well  as  feme  troublefome  venereal  ulcers.  And 
I  am  yet  in  hopes,  when  it  fhall  come  into  hofpital  ufe, 
(which  I  do  not  know  it  ever  has,)  it  may  be  found 
Very  ferviceable  from  its  friendly  aftringency,  in  many 
cafes  which  I  ihall  not  yet  take  upon  me  to  fpeak  of. 
The  vitr.  ceerul.  calcined  to  rednefs  is  a  very  different 
preparation,  as  well  as  a  folution  of  it  in  its  natural  ftate. 
The  latter  has  been  long  in  hofpital  ufe,  and  particu- 
larly St.  Thomas's,  but  this  is  not  only  a  very  drying, 
but  a  cauftic  application,  and  frequently  offends  lefs  ir- 
ritable fores  than  thofe  of  the  legs,  unlefs  it  be  made 
extreamly  weak;  by  which  it  will  be  rendered  greatly 
inferior  to  the  folution  I  have  recommended. 


BY  way  of  conclulion  to  this  little  work,  and  with  pecu- 
liar reference  to  the  former  part  of  it,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  bring  the  principal  intentions  into  one  view,  as  well 
as  make  fome  apology  for  fo  bold  an  attempt  to  fet 
afide  the  common  remedies  and  applications  for  ulcers 
on  the  legs,  and  even  to  recommend  a  method,  in 
many  refpeits  diametrically  oppolite  to  thole  in  vogue; 
as  exercife  inftead  of  reft  and  confinement ;  free  gener- 
ous diet*  inftead  of  a  ftri£t  fparing  regimen;  and  ftrong 

ftimulant  ointments  rather  than  mild  poultices  and  cool- 
ing cerates. 


*  See  Dr.   Kirklandoh  the  diet  of  patients,  in  his  Thoughts 
■uj^on  Amputations^ 
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If  the  fuccefs  of  a  plan  varj^ing  in  fuch  eflentlal  re- 
fpedts  from  any  hitherto  received,  fhould  juftify  the 
hope  entertained,  the  advantages  will  not  be  inconfider- 
able  to  men  of  pleafure  or  of  bufinefs,  but  efpecially  to 
the  fuffering  poor,  who  croud  the  public  hofpitals  much 
more  on  account  of  thefe  diforders  than  any  others.  If 
they  can  be  cured  without  being  obliged  to  leave  their 
families,  and  that  labor  by  which  their  families  are  fup- 
pbrted,  it  is  thought  one  grand  obftacle  to  their  apply- 
ing for  relief  in  proper  time  will  be  removed:  and  the 
furgeon  will  doubtlefs  be  glad,  on  many  accounts,  to 
be  faved  the  very  difagreeable  neceffity  of  receiving  fuch 
objeifts  into  the  hofpital,  many  of  whom  can,  with 
more  fafety  and  propriety,  be  cured  out  of  the  houfe. 
But  important  and  defirable  as  is  fuch  a  defign,  the  au- 
thor is  aware  of  the  obftacles  there  may  be  to  the  exten- 
five  ufefulnefs  he  has  had  in  view^,'  in  rendering  fuch  a 
plan  general  amongft  the  very  pooreft  and  heedlefs  part 
of  mankind,  who  are  feldom  faithful  to  themfelves. 
Satisfied  however  of  many  advantages  it  will  have 
amongll  thofe  of  fuperior  rank,  and  wherever  patients 
can  be  depended  on,  he  is  confident  fome  good  will  be 
effedted  upon  this  plan,  that  has  never  been  accomplilh- 
■ed  by  any  other.  He  only  requefts  his  brethren  will 
condefcend  to  make  ufe  of  the  preceding  hints,  and  al- 
low a  little  time  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  mode,  and 
he  dcibts  not  they  will  find  fuccefs  enough  to  encourage 
them  to  perfevere,  until  farther  improvements  will  be 
made  by  them. 

He  has,  however,  difcharged  his  part;  he  has  de-^ 
livered  his  fentiments  as  the  refult  of  long  attention  to 
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the  fubjedt,  and  muft  leave  his  readers  to  pafs  what  fen- 
tence  they  pleafe.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  his  fatisfac- 
tion  to  have  aimed  at  things,  which  it  can  be  no  crime 
to  have  attempted  though  it  fliould  not  perfectly  fuc- 
ceed;  whilfl:  to  have  concealed  what  was  judged  likely 
to  be  of  fuch  public  utility,  would  have  been  criminal 
in  the  eye  of  every^benevolent  mind. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  it  has  not  been  his  de- 
sign to  intimate  that  other  furgeons  are  without  their 
fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes,  fome  of  whom  he  knows  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  them;  and  ihould  any  know 
already  as  much  as  he  has  to  fliy,  and  be  able  to  heal 
them  without  confinement,  or  probability  of  their  re- 
turn, it  is  pity  the  public  has  not  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  it.  It  would  have  faved  the  compiler  of  thefe 
iheets  fome  trouble;  who  had  no  fuch  deiire  of  appear- 
ing in  public,  as  needlefsly  to  have  expofed  himfelf  to 
the  hazard  of  cenfure,  for  opinions  he  has  fuppofed 
novel  among  regular  practitioners.  To  fuch  he  now 
fubmits  the  foregoing  pages,  perfuaded  they  contain 
fome  improvements.  But  fhould  they,  after  a  longer 
trial,  be  found  inadequate  to  the  end,  and  any  other 
method  be  pointed  out  more  rational,  eafy,  and  certain, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  every  candid  pradlitioner  to  adopt 
it.     Till  then,  the  author  can  only  fay, 

Vive  :  vale.     Si  quid  novifli  redtius  illis, 
Candidus  imperti ;  fi  non,  his  utere  mecum. 

HoR.Epift,  6.  L.  I* 
THE      END, 
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